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THE IMAGERY AND DICTION OF THE PEARL: 
TOWARD AN INTERPRETATION 


By WenveELL Stacy JOHNSON 


Since its first publication in 1864 the fourteenth century 
poem The Pearl has been the subject of considerable research, 
theorizing, and dispute: problems of textual emendation, of 
origin, sources, and above all of symbolic interpretation have 
engaged and sometimes vexed scholars for these many years, 
not always with clearly positive results. A record of such 
engagements and vexations is given by René Wellek in his 
study of the poem, and Professor Wellek concludes: 


All these debates, we feel, about dialect, authorship, elegy versus 
allegory, theology, symbolism, etc., though they have been almost 
the only occupation of scholarship, say very little about the Pearl 
as a work of art. We may grant that a rigid conception of the poem 
has cleared the way for an artistic appreciation, but the actual 
study of the artistic value of the poem is still in its beginnings.’ 


The difficulty of this, we are tempted to reply, is that there is 
in fact no “ rigid conception ” yet, as Professor Wellek’s own 
survey of scholarship indicates. But the intention of these 
remarks is certainly a good one, and it may be that they do 


1“The Pearl: An Interpretation of the Middle English Poem,” in Studies in 
English (Prague, Charles University, 1933), IV, 28. 
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point in the right direction. For it proves almost impossible 
to investigate the artistic value of the poem without turning 
back to the subject of meaning. What, after all, is the poetic 
art other than meaning—pure sound or visual “ decoration ” 
or an inconceivable manner without matter? And the very 
investigation of what might be called “ artistic” elements in 
the poem leads, perhaps on a new and better path, to the 
central problem of symbolism and sense, the problem of 
interpretation. 

Interpretations previously made can be summed up briefly. 
Such early scholars as Sir Israel Gollancz, Carleton Brown and 
C. G. Osgood agree in seeing the poem as primarily, if not 
entirely, elegiac, but this idea is attacked by W. H. Schofield, 
who, in two articles, insists upon its allegorical nature. The 
Schofield position is maintained by most subsequent writers 
on the subject, and the fantastic and wholly unwarranted 
biographies of the poet built up by Gollancz and others to 
explain his relationship with the Pearl-maiden are repudiated 
at the same time that new and sometimes equally unwarranted 
readings of the allegory are evolved and published. W. H. 
Garrett takes the poem to be an allegorical representation of 
the Eucharist; * Jefferson B. Fletcher sees the pearl as a symbol 
of innocence and of the Virgin Mary, but considers it possible 
for the poem to be at once an allegory and an elegy;‘ and 
according to Sister Mary Madaleva the pearl is the poet’s own 
soul, and the poet is a mystic writing his own spiritual auto- 
biography.’ There are other points of view: W. K. Greene 
believes that the parable of the vineyard workers represents 
the poet’s major theme and that the pearl-maiden is simply a 
poetic device.® René Wellek suggests that the poem’s symbolism 
is subtle and shifting, the pearl coming to represent not only 


?See I. Gollancz. ed. (London, 1891); Carleton Brown, “The Author of the 
Pearl . . .,” PMLA, XIX (1904), 115-153; C. G. Osgood ed. (Boston, 1906); 
and W. H. Schofield, “The Nature and Fabric of the Pearl,” PMLA, XIX (1904), 
154-215. 

*The Pearl: An Interpretation, University of Washington Publications in 
English, IV, 1 (Seattle, 1918). 

*JEGP, XX (1921), 1-21. 

5 Pearl: A Study in Spiritual Dryness (New York, Appleton, 1925). 

°“The Pearl: A New Interpretation,” PMLA, XL (1925), 814-897. 
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a single pure maiden but the whole realm of heaven.’ Not 
inconsistent with this, there is the moderate view expressed 
by J. P. Oakden, who holds that the poem is about a real child 
who gains heaven “ by innocence through the rite of baptism,” 
and that this innocence is the pearl of great price which she 
advises the poet to buy: as Purity, probably by the same 
author, has it, “through shrift and penance [the sinner] may 
become a pearl, [that is, he may] regain his former innocence.” * 
Finally, a recent note by D. W. Robertson, Jr. discusses the 
symbolism of the pearl on four levels, taking it to represent 
both innocence and the kingdom of heaven.® These last three 
views seem most reasonable, if only on the grounds of the close 
reading of text which Professor Wellek urges. 

This paper, while largely in agreement with the expressed 
views of Professors Wellek, Oakden, and Robertson, attempts 
to go further in the examination of specific details than their 
remarks do, and at the same time to avoid forcing the details 
into a too esoteric allegory. The result is an emphasis upon a 
ubiquitous sense of contrast between the nature of heaven and 
the nature of earth, the revelation of which seems, for our 
present reading, to be the poem’s main purpose. This new 
emphasis—not a complete interpretation, but the basis for 
one—depends primarily upon internal evidence, upon a signifi- 
cant imagery and a closely related form and plot. 


2 


The plot situation of The Pearl is a perfectly familiar one, 
for the poem is basically a dream or vision allegory in the 
popular medieval tradition. We are introduced to our poet’s 
subject in the opening stanza, an apostrophe to the pearl 
which he has lost “in an erbere,” in a garden; *° and the next 
two stanzas elaborate on this obviously symbolic gem’s virtues, 
as well as the poet’s pain in his loss. Then the story begins: 


T™In Studies in English, IV, 17-28. 

® Alliterative Poetry in Middle English: A Survey of the Traditions (Manchester, 
Manchester University Press, 1935), p. 75. 

* The “ Heresy ” of The Pearl,” MLN, LXV (1950), 152-154. Robertson points 
out that the parable of the vineyard is not heretically misinterpreted, defending 
the Pearl poet’s consistent orthodoxy. 

“The text used is that of C. G. Osgood. Quotations from it are identified 
simply by line numbers in parentheses. 
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on a certain festal day in August, on the very spot where the 
pearl was lost, our narrator falls into a sleep as he is complaining 
of his bereavement. Quickly his spirit “ sprang in space ”’ (IV): 
and so we enter the second and central part of the poem. The 
poet wanders in a paradise of crystal and jewels, refreshed by 
the beauty of this magical realm in which he finds himself, until 
he comes to a stream, its banks paved with precious stones. 
It appears that even in paradise there is discontent, for the 
dreamer longs to cross over to the other side of the water, where 
the land is even more bright and fair. At this point his desire 
is only increased by the discovery of a maiden standing on the 
other side, a pure maiden all in white, crowned and decked with 
pearls, whom he identifies as his real pearl, the very subject of 
his plaint. Now at least one level of allegory is clarified, whether 
the pearly maiden is only a literal person or another symbol. 
The pearl recognizes the poet (as her “jeweler”), but she 
chides him for his sorrow: if he loved her, he would rejoice 
in her present state, although they are parted. She counsels 
him, if he wishes to join her in that place across the river, to 
wait patiently, with faith—which he avows, faith in Christ, 
Mary and John, now, rather than in the maiden, as “ grounde 
of alle my blysse.” The maiden expounds the blissfulness of 
her present state, calling herself bride of the Lamb, and Queen. 
At this the dreamer is surprised. Is not Mary the Queen of 
Heaven? Yes, replies the maiden, she is Queen of Courtesy; 
but there are many Queens here where all are noble. And if 
this seems strange, it is because the standards of eternity are 
not those of the temporal world: there is no quarrel between 
more or less in heaven. St. Matthew’s story of the workmen 
in the vineyard illustrates this contrast between the judgments 
of heaven and those of earth, the difference between God’s 
grace (manifest in the sacrifice of Christ) and man’s justice. 
Jesus called the children, the pure and spotless, to him; and so 
this child-like maiden is one of his band of brides in the New 
Jerusalem. The new city is itself a pure and divinely perfect 
structure, and it contrasts with the old Jerusalem as God’s 
eternal grace does with man’s temporal standards, and as the 
pearl in her present state does with the mortal “ rose ” which 
she was (on earth). The dreamer is fascinated by all that he 
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WENDELL STACY JOHNSON 165 


is told, and particularly by the idea of the new city, the abode 
of the Lamb, which he longs to see. He is allowed to gaze upon 
it briefly, then, from across the river; and he describes this 
Jerusalem in the imagery of St. John’s Apocalypse, as a city 
of precious jewels, with a throng of virgins proceeding toward 
the throne of the Lamb Himself, the throne surrounded by 
Angels and Elders singing His praises. This ecstatic and 
genuinely moving descriptive passage, the climax of the vision, 
is broken off as the poet returns to the mound where he has 
fallen asleep. Then, still under the effect of his experience, he 
declares his fealty to the God “ pat, in be forme of bred & wyn,/ 
be preste vus schewe3 vch a daye”’ (1209-1210) . 

This synopsis suggests the three-fold division of the poem 
into a very brief introduction, in the garden (five stanzas); a 
major section, the vision (some eighteen times as long) ; and a 
(five stanza) conclusion. The consistent use of the same word 
to end five (in one case six) consecutive stanzas, along with 
the linking device of concatenatio, or the repetition, in each 
stanza’s first line, of this last word from the preceeding stanza, 
provides a tightly constructed form of twenty five-stanza 
groups."' The stanzas are unified, as well as distinguished, by 
this form, which is complementary to a three-fold division of 
the matter. In discussing the imagery and diction of The Pearl 
it will often be necessary to allude to both the work’s formal 
structure and its thematic structure, in an effort to show how 
all these elements unite to make a whole. For this is a poem 
whose nature is at least largely revealed by itself: it is not 
so much a secret allegory as a work of art in which art and 
meaning are one. 

As the following paragraphs are intended to show, the 
imagery of the poem can in the main be divided into two 
groups: on the one hand, images out of the world of growing 
things, images of the garden and the vineyard which are asso- 
ciated with the dust of the earth; on the other, images of light 
and of brilliant, light-reflecting, gems, free of any spot (dust) 
and associated with whiteness and with emblems of royalty. 
These two groups are directly and explicitly opposed to each 
other, sometimes in the manner of an obvious symbolism and 


™4See Osgood on stanza construction, in the introduction to his edition. 
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sometimes only in implied contrasts. In either case the opposi- 
tion is significant both for the sake of meaning and for its 
aesthetic effect, which contributes to the meaning. 

The first five stanzas, which constitute the first stanza group 
and the first “ plot ” division, in the erbere, deserve a good deal 
of attention because they introduce the work’s basic imagery 
and because they offer certain significant verbal problems. We 
begin with the description of the pearl “ plesaunte to prynces 
paye” (this phrase will be echoed and will take on great 
importance at the end): it is small, round, smooth, and reken, 
noble or radiant. Here, as throughout the poem, there is con- 
scious ambiguity, for ideas of both radiance and nobility are 
to be attached to the gem. The first eight lines of this opening 
stanza, describing the unique and precious object, are in 
dramatic contrast with the final four lines (the final four lines 
are indented, as in all stanzas, by Gollancz) , which tell of the 
pearl’s falling into the common earth. The speaker pines for 
the loss of “ pat pryuy perle wythouten spot ”; and the idea 
of purity (“ wythouten spot ” = without blemish) is strikingly 
opposed to that of the pearl’s being now in the (pearl-blemish- 
ing) ground. The possibility of an ambiguous reading, again, 
associates the gem’s disappearance with its purity: “ wythouten 
spot” could also mean without location or place. Spot in the 
rest of this stanza group has only this meaning, The phrase 
is an important one, since spot is the key word for this first 
part of the poem, occurring in the first and last line of the next 
four stanzas; further, it represents the major and recurrent 
theme of unearthly purity and brilliance. But it gives some 
difficulty: the poet, in III, speaks of bat spot where the gem 
was lost, where spices and brilliant flowers must bloom, “ ber 
such ryche3 to rot is runne” (26); and if one accepts the 
reading “ wythouten spot ” = without place, then it is paradoxi- 
cal that the pearl’s decay should enrich this spot. However, 
the paradox becomes a quite meaningful one for us if we 
consider that the poet’s phrase is intended to signify what the 
poet as a dramatic figure could not know before the vision, 
and that the very opposition of these two ideas, the expressed 
one of the pearl’s decay in the earth and the implied one of its 
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being without worldly location, is a first aspect of the contrast 
upon which the poem’s construction and meaning depend. 

To elaborate upon the imagery of the first several stanzas: 
we have first the clear contrast of a perfect gem with the ground 
of a garden, the unique and individual with the common, the 
pure and shining with the literally earthly. The pearl’s “ color ” 
is “ clad in clot ”: “ O moul, pou marre3 a myry iuele ” (22-23); 
and so mould and clay stain the jewel’s bright beauty. The 
products of this earth are, themselves, beautiful: in this harvest 
season (“ Quen corne is coruen wyth croke3 kene ”—40) the 
garden spot is covered with lovely flowers giving off a fair 
fragrance. Yet, even in the midst of this beauty, the poet is not 
comforted, but longs for the precious jewel he has lost. Earth 
at its best—an earth which that jewel’s decay must, as the 
bereft man supposes, enrich—offers no loveliness to take the 
place of the pearl. The images of vegetable life—flowers and 
fruits and herbs, all growing things—pale beside the image of 
perfectly pure and simple sphere, the gem wythouten spot. For 
the symbols of life are also those of death: the garden mound 
is like a grave, the pearl’s grave. “Vch gresse mot grow of 
grayne3 dede” (31). And the minor fact that this is harvest 
season adds to a sense of the life-death cycle in this place. 

So, using these images of unearthly purity and of earthly 
nature, the poet must imagine that his spotless gem is mortal, 
that it returns to the common earth, and he grieves for its 
destruction in spite of Christian teaching, “ pa3 kynde of Kryst 
me comfort kenned ” (another ambiguity: kynde = both nature 
and kindness, or mercy). While faith points beyond, the poet’s 
understanding, in this first part, is limited to the spot, to earth 
which is a grave. The rest of the poem is an extending of this 
vision (through a vision) toward its outer limits, to include 
and reconcile this world and another world. 

Falling into a deep slumber, the poet remains on the flower- 
covered grave, but his spirit springs forth from the spot into 
space. The region where, by God’s grace, he finds himself— 
“Tne wyste in pis worlde quere bat hit wace ”—is fantastically 
bright and gorgeous, a wonderland which is much more in- 
triguing to all the senses than the beautiful erbere where he 
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has been. The key word in the second stanza-group is dubbe- 
ment, splendor, with the participial form meaning arrayed, and 
the imagery presents transfigured phenomena, the world arrayed 
in a strange glory: all is shining, shimmering, gleaming, glow- 
ing, flaming, bright; the colors have an incredible brilliance; 
and the very gravel on the ground is pearl. The effect which 
the poet describes is that of supremely intense light cast upon 
all natural objects, the basic image being one of reflected 
brilliance. The dreamer sees the array, the clothing of that 
very world he has left, the world of “ pe playn, be plontte3 
pe spyse, pe pere3/ & rawe3 & rande3” (104-105) , by supernal 
light. Compared with this, natural light is dim: “ be sunnebeme3 
bot blo & blynde/ In respecte of bat adubbement ” (84). At 
last, when the wandering dreamer approaches a river, the 
passage reaches a climax: “I wan to a water by schore pat 
schere3;/ Lorde, dere wat3 hit adubbement! ” (107-108). Cer- 
tainly the river is extraordinary enough. It flows with a kind 
of music, and it is paved with glowing jewels. According to 
Howard Rollin Patch, this “river barrier suggests something 
of the Latin visions [of the other world], and the jewels in the 
stream and the fragrant fruit remind one of the Garden of 
Eden... .” '* The land on this side of the river, that is, bears a 
considerable resemblance to the Earthly Paradise of the 
medieval accounts. And the stream as a barrier and a way to 
heaven is a familiar means of separating the Earthly and the 
Celestial lands. But, as both C. G. Osgood and Professor Patch 
point out, the Pearl poet’s treatment of these motifs is not 
entirely a stock treatment; it is original in several details as 
well as in omissions of traditional accessories to the vision of 
paradise.’* Water could properly be associated with the natural 
world, with its fertility and its cyclical nature; but this river, 
shining bright and paved with gems, is obviously allied, too, 
with the other images, those of spotless brilliance. The river 
of gems is a common part of the literary vision, but it fits 
significantly into the scheme of this uncommonly subtle poem. 

On this side of the stream is a natural land of fruits and 
plants and hedgerows, of wonderful birds: a land in which 


The Other World (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 190. 
*8See Patch’s chapter on Allegory, pp. 175-229. 
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nature is transformed by light, but in which the source of 
light does not appear. On the other side is the even more 
wonderful realm of light itself. The more he follows the stream, 
the more is the dreamer’s joy, and yet the more he longs to 
pass over to the other side. More is repeated until the word 
has an almost hypnotic effect in establishing the intensity of the 
desire. To live on this side of the water is to experience this 
ever-increasing desire to cross into greater beauty, greater 
brightness: the feeling is, in fact, the mystic’s wish for union 
with the perfect, the desire to attain to a state of perfection. 
That highest state is conceived of aesthetically as pure light; 
psychologically as royal: 
I se3 by3onde bat myry mere 


A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt; 
Mony ryal ray con fro hit rere. (158-160) . 


In these, the grandest terms he can command, the poet describes 
the apparently perfect place. 

Beneath these “ royal rays” sits a bright maiden, like ivory 
and dressed in pure white, glowing as a light, and “ as glysnande 
golde.” This maiden, whom the dreamer quickly recognizes, 
is explicitly identified as his pearl, and she is appropriately 
adorned with pearls. In the section which describes her, the 
fourth, py3t (adorned) is the key word; and the adornment is 
plainly significant. The ideas of whiteness, purity, and light 
are associated with her nature, as with the pearls. Now perle 
has taken on several senses: the appropriate decoration, the 
person, and the “ wonder perle wythouten wemme / In mydde3 
her breste”’ (221-222), obviously a symbol, to be associated 
with all the lesser pearls and with the pearl-maiden. The poem 
has passed from the vision of nature arrayed in (reflecting) 
light to one of a land and a person set in gems and adorned by 
an “inner” brightness, of which gem and crown are radiant 
symbols. 

When he speaks to her, the bereaved man repeats the theme 
of his opening lines: he has lost this very pearl, and is now a 
“ joyle3 juelere.” The maiden replies that he is mistaken, and 
she proceeds to explain why. Here, in her contrast between the 
earth-flower and vision-jewel sets of images, we come to a 
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crucial point in the poem’s symbolism. The pearl calls this 
cofer, in which she now dwells, a “gardyn gracios gaye” 
(260) ; and the symbolic contrast between earthly garden and 
(heavenly) jewel seems to break down with this fusion. But 
the similarity between erbere and gardyn is consciously utilized 
here. The emphasis is to be put upon this garden (as opposed 
to the first one in the poem) which is a coffer, and hardly 
garden-like in any literal sense: not an earthly flower—or 
fruit—garden but a place of gems (cofer = jewel case or strong- 
box) quite unlike the normal kind. It may seem to be forcing 
a point to declare for a mild irony in the word, but the descrip- 
tions of the land across the river, as well as the conjunction 
of cofer and gardyn, indicate at least that there is an important 
distinction to be made between the garden of flowers and the 
garden of jewels. The maiden’s declaration that she was on 
earth not a pearl, but a perishable flower, only strengthens and 
clarifies the distinction. It is through the poet’s imagination 
that the mortal maiden has seemed to be a gem: the true pearl 
could not, did not, decay; but the rose, part of the garden-grave 
world, did. What the poet commenced by imagining—the 
perfection of his loved one—comes, in the vision, to be true. 
And so we see that the erbere world is one where perfection is 
an appearance only, while this vision-land, according to the 
maiden, is the perfect gem’s rightful home. 

If the earth-heaven contrast is imagined here in the images 
of the flower and the pearl, it is also implied in the closely 
associated imagery of natural or reflected light and the brilliance 
of this land. Only through the nature of that kyste or coffer 
did the rose become more than a reflection of light—become 
a part of the realm of light, a pearl. Earth’s flowering, through 
kynde (both the heavenly nature and kindness), is proved 
(“ put in pref”) a “ perle of prys” (272). (Again in the same 
stanza, kynde is used to mean both grateful or loving and 
natural: if you complain about your own pearl’s being proved 
truly a pearl, says the maiden, then “ pou art no kynde jueler.”’) 
Thus the distinction between the erbere and the land of light 
and of brilliant gems is made explicit, with some implied 
transition from one to the other. Plainly, the antithesis is one 
between mundane and spiritual realms. The spiritual is infi- 
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nitely brighter and better. And the jeweler who can rightly 
judge the nature and the value of a gem (as the poet has failed 
to do) will see this, not literally but by faith. 

Further carrying out the contrast, the poem now makes 
clear a difference between the earthly body and the soul in 
that realm across the river: 


pou wylne3 ouer pys water to weue; 

Er moste fou ceuer to o}er counsay]; 

py corse in clot mot calder keue; 

For hit wat3 forgarte at paradys greue (318-321) 


The significance of “ this water ” is intensified by its association 
with the water imagery of later sections. Now, however, the 
emphasis is upon the two lands, and the idea is extended in 
the seventh stanza grouping, where the key word is blysse, and 
the repeated phrase (in the last line of each stanza) grounde 
of alle my blysse. The earthly maiden (the pearl or rose) has 
been the ground of the poet’s bliss; now her heavenly estate 
is this ground. So, as they can help him to be with her in this 
estate, are the mercy of Christ, of the Virgin, and of St. John. 
And, on a higher plane, she espouses ““ My Lorde pe Lamb ” as 
the unearthly “rote and grounde of alle my blysse” (420). 
Blysse here suggests not only joy but also blessedness. The 
mortal and divine grounds represent the two realms, the one of 
tok and ston in which man is “ bot mol,” only dust (and where 
joy’s grounds are mortal), and the one in which the (trans- 
figured) maiden, whose blessedness is grounded in Christ, can 
be made the Bride of the Lamb and be crowned a queen. 

The pearl can be crowned because of divine cortayse, 
graciousness (or simply grace, theologically speaking) , of which 
quality the blessed Virgin is the epitome. This is appropriate, 
this and the association of cortayse with the crown and symbols 
of royalty pertaining to the pearl, in view of the word’s origin 
and connotation: it describes the virtue of the court, of royalty 
(here, in conferring royalty). And so the images of this 
(eighth) part are those of nobility and rank; an importance of 
all the body’s parts in the unity of the body (Christ) makes 
each part noble. The psychological effect of the idea of royalty 
must be a great one for the mediaeval poet. Royalty is con- 
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sistently associated with his images of light and jewelry, and 
we recall the natural association in the opening phrase “ Perle 
plesaunte to Prynces paye,” as we come to think of Christ as 
a Prince. 

The image-structure thus far represents a progression toward 
the fuller understanding of this symbolic picture: the contrast- 
ing impressions of earth and of another place associated with 
jewelry, brightness, royalty. Now a new aspect of the contrast 
between these image groups is introduced with Matthew’s 
parable of the vineyard workers. In this, the ninth group of 
stanzas, bodily labor is opposed to royal reward, and earthly 
time to divine timelessness. Date is used in the senses of posi- 
tion, limit (“ ber is no date of hys goodnesse ”—493) , season, 
goal, time. In God’s mercy there is no limit, time, or season 
(the rich ambiguity of the word here is exploited by the whole 
passage) , while human judgment is based upon these earthly 
limits. In the vineyard, a place of vegetation comparable with 
the garden-grave, the sense of more is possible (the desire for 
more reward or for more bliss and beauty, as in the land just 
this side of the river) , but in the divine sense the more is freely 
given: not limited by the standard of time, but demanded by 
the quality of mercy, which is infinite. So 


Quepbersoeuer he dele nesch ober harde, 
He laue3 hys gyfte3 as water of dyche, 
Oper gote3 of golf pat neuer charde (606-608) . 


God’s mercy must always be enough. 

Innoghe is the key word in the eleventh stanza-group. The 
water imagery, picturing divine grace as a never-exhausted 
fountain, is reinforced with the traditional symbols of the water 
and the blood: grace given in the form of baptism and of the 
saving sacrifice. Through baptism the maiden has attained 
grace: 

Innoghe of grace hat3 innocent; 
As sone as bay arn borne, by lyne 
In be water of baptem pay dyssente; 
Pen arne Pay boro3t into be vyne (625-628) . 


For 


Innoghe per wax out of pat welle, 
Blod & water of brode wounde: 
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pe blod vus bo3t fro bale of helle, 

& delyuered vus of pe deth secounde; 

pe water is baptem, pe sope to telle, 

pat folzed pe glayue so grymly grounde, 

pat wasche3 away pe gylte3 felle 

pat Adam wythinne deth vus drounde (649-656) . 


When we consider the emphasis upon baptism in this passage, a 
possible symbolic importance of the water flowing before the 
crystal cliff comes to mind; the river may be associated with 
the baptismal water, and thus not only mark the boundary 
between the land of reflected light (the Earthly Paradise) and 
heaven, but also represent, in a sense, the means of passing 
even into the realm of light. This river, we see later, is appar- 
ently identified with the river of the water of life which flows 
from the Lamb’s throne. And of course the water of life is 
represented by the water of baptism. Further, there is some 
precedent for this interpretation. While the river barrier 
between earth and heaven is a familiar motif in mediaeval and 
classical lore, the application of Hebrew symbolism to the 
Styx is neither rare nor surprising: for one example, in the 
Pelerinage de Vie Humaine, Guillaume de Guileville, using the 
dream framework, sees the very heavenly Jerusalem which our 
dreamer is to see, and on his way toward it he must be plunged 
into the “ River of Baptism.” '* Finally, the water as a symbol 
for baptism is perfectly consistent with later details and with 
the whole sense of the poem, and, according to this reading, 
would be the appropriate passage from an earthly to a heavenly 
state. 

, By the means of grace—Christ’s sacrifice and the subsequent 
salvation of the baptized—all is made right, and men are 
justified. Ry3t is used in both the sense of privilege and justice 
in the twelfth group: compare “be innosent is ay saue by 
ry3te ” and “ by innocens & not by ry3t.” The state of perfec- 
tion symbolized by the pearl of great price could be attained 
either by simple baptism of the child or by the virtue of the 








‘ man who is faithful in confession and in receiving communion. 
| The water and blood are closely associated, then, with baptism 


5, ‘Patch, p. 188. 


| 
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and eucharist. But perfection is a loose term as used here. 
Professor Oakden speaks of a sinner’s regaining innocence when 
he calls attention to the significant first and second stanzas 
of the thirteenth group, where the maiden first says that no 
one can come to Christ who is not as morally spotless as a 
child, and then identifies her own child-like spotlessness—or 
innocence—as the biblical pearl of great price.** But neither 
word is entirely satisfactory, due to a shift in the symbolism 
in these stanzas. Because of this shift and because these are 
crucial lines for interpretation, the only lines which specifically 
provide meaning for the symbol of the pearl, we may as well 
look at them a little more carefully. The maiden reminds 
us that Jesus would have us child-like, “ Harmle3, trwe, & 
vndefylde, / Wythouten mote ober mascle of sulpande synne ” 
(724-725) . To the person with these qualities (or negatives!) 
the gate of heaven is unbarred; and there, in heaven, is the 
blys which the biblical jeweler sought when he sold all his goods 
to purchase a spotless pearl: for heaven is like that pearl, 


Wemle3, clene, & clere 
& endele3 rounde, & blype of mode, 
& commune to alle pat ry3twys were (737-739) . 


And, the maiden continues, the Lamb set it, this pearl, in her 
breast. Depending on whether the antecedent of hit (in lines 
737, 740, and 742) is the symbolic pearl of great price or 
literally the realm of heaven—and it could be either—the large 
pearl is symbolically or actually heaven itself. So, when she 
bids the “ jewler ” to “ porchase py perle maskelles,” the pearl 
maiden is telling him to buy heaven, the pearl of great price. 
If she has heaven set in her own breast, it is because a part of 
heaven is heavenliness.® Obviously, this purity, perfection, 
innocence, whatever else the quality can be called, is available 
to a grown man as well as to the baptized innocent, although 
it is equated, since the pearl herself seems to be a child, with 
the spotlessness of childhood. It is common to all who are 


18 Oakden, Alliterative Poetry ..., p. 75. 

*® According to Robertson (“The Pearl As A Symbol,” MLN, LXV [1950], 
155-161), the pearl may represent both the soul that attains innocence, or the 
freedom from sin, and life in the Celestial City. 
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ry3twys, righteous, or set right, including both the innocent, 
who are baptized, and shriven sinners. The pearl means, then, 
both heaven and the personal freedom from sin which is 
salvation and heaven within and which reflects the heavenly 
nature. Both child and adult are saved by ry3t, one by privilege 
and the other by righteousness; and the two senses are included 
in ry3twys, so that the pearl of heavenliness belongs to both. 
The objection that, from an earthly point of view, there 
must be only one bride and queen, brings about a final and 
climactic reiteration of the earth-heaven contrast. When the 
poet calls her makele3 as well as maskelle3, the maiden takes 


the word to mean mateless rather than matchless, and she“ , 


replies that she is not without mate: she is one of the bride’s 
of the Lamb, described by St. John’s Apocalypse, in the New 
Jerusalem. Then she speaks of the crucifixion of her Lamb 
in the language of courtly romance (“in Jerusalem wat3 my 
Lemman slayn ”) , describing Him “ as trwe as ston,” a phrase 
which recalls the symbolic overtones of jewel-stone imagery in 
the poem. And she compares this old Jerusalem, in which the 
most exalted was humbled, to the new Jerusalem, where all, 
like the Lamb, are spotless white, where there can be no such 
thing as negative, and no strife, all being “in honour more & 
neuer pe lesse” (852). In the new city of God there is no 
sense of lesser degree, and this is emphasized by the repetition 
of the word less (in stanza-group XV). 
“ Lasse of blysse may non vus bryng 

pat beren pys perle vpon oure bereste, 

For bay of mote coupe neuer mynge, 

Of spotless perle3 pat beren pe creste” (853-856) .1” 


The city, of course, is the heaven we have been told about 
before, the city symbolized by the pearl. In it everyone has 
the qualities of the gem: all the maidens in the train of the 
Lamb are like him in hue (white), are individual pearls (as 
contrasted with the clay of their earthly corpses), and “ vchone3 
blysse is breme and beste,/ & neuer one3 honour 3et neuer be 
les” (863-864). In a psychological sense, theirs is a new 


** Note that Osgood believes this passage to be an interpolation. See his edition, 
p. xlvi. 
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world. So, externally, the flawless Jerusalem is not a physical 
city like the old one. 

The dreamer can hardly understand what is meant by Jeru- 
salem, and, still confused, asks about the difference between 
this abode of the Lamb and the old Jerusalem of the Jews. 
“Tam bot mokke & mul among,/ & pou so ryche a reken rose.” 
The distinction between his own earthbound nature and her 
reken one is the reason for his obtuseness, for it is hardly easy 
to ascend at once from an earthly to a clearer understanding. 
Although he calls her rose here, he refers to all the brides in 
this place a few lines later as “ so cumly a pakke of joly juele3 ” 
(929) who must have a wonderful dwelling. And this dwelling, 
fit for such jewels, the maiden describes: it is a mote (city on 
a hill) both without mote (blemish) and without moote 
(moat) (948), a city unlike the earthly place symbolized by 
old Jerusalem; and the contrast between the two is expressed in 
imagery throughout this passage. The antithesis is between 
crowned and pearl-decked maidens and earth-stained bodies; 
the radiant gems and “ mokke and mul,” white shining objects 
and dirt. The heavenly city, according to St. John, is a place 
of ineffable brilliance. Going toward the water’s source, the 
poet sees this city, across the river from him: it is described 
as being constructed of gems; the supreme source of light is 
here; and all details bear out the idea of whiteness and brilliance. 
From the eighty-third through the eighty-seventh stanzas there 
is a parable devoted to the ennumeration and description of 
the precious stones of which the city is built, all suggested by 
the Apocalypse. Section eighteen, repeating the comparison of 
divine with natural light, shows the moon itself as spotty and 
grym beside the stream flowing from God’s throne, presumably 
the stream which the poet has followed.'* All beneath the moon 
is blemished; all in Jerusalem is pure. The climax of this, and 


*® Stanza XC describes the twelve trees which bear the fruit of life, or time, 
growing “aboute bat water” (1077). These trees are to be associated with the 
earthly and mortal world of the garden rather than with the city of gems, and 
they might seem to be out of place here. But “aboute Pat water” is a vague 
phrase, and the trees probably are intended to stand on the stream’s edge but 
not in the heavenly city. The idea that the life of earth proceeds from this 
stream is perfectly fitting, particularly if one remembers the association of 
baptismal water with fertility myth. 
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of the poem, is the ecstatically described procession of virgins, 
headed by the Lamb himself, the divine Person, described as a 
Lantern, the source of light. This emotional climax is epito- 
mized in the repeated word delyt. And in delight the vision 
ends. 

3 


The contrast between heaven and earth is made explicitly, 
as well as through the sets of images which can be traced 
through the poem, for it is not only a physical and symbolical 
one. The repetition of the words more and less, for instance, 
and the maiden’s insistence that earthly ideas of degree are 
not valid for heaven, all point to this distinction, In fact, 
the concepts of degree and judgment are the specific ones in 
which the poem’s intellectual content centers. The idea that 
there is degree in heaven only in that there is greater blessed- 
ness is of course illogical: the maiden seems to be saying that 
the least one in this realm has enough grace that there may 
be superiority but can be no inferiority; that perfection, heaven- 
liness, admits of increase and yet that no one can have less of 
it than another. This appears to be perfectly meaningless unless 
we suppose that the maiden is representing the feelings and 
attitudes of the blessed, the pearl-like: unlike the person who 
is aware of inferiority in earthly society, the pearl could have 
no sense that another’s blessedness detracts from her own. 
In any case, this heavenly negation of negation is difficult 
if not impossible to understand, and the poet is quite conscious 
of presenting a paradox when he makes the divine ideas of 
degree only positive; the paradox is beyond our limited and 
human understanding. 

In the same way divine and human judgment differ. In the 
beginning of the sixth stanza the maiden condemns, as false 
and blind, the man who believes only what he sees: God’s 

ord, she says, conveys a larger and truer vision than what 

an’s unaided sense reveals. The idea of a vision beyond 
parth is emphasized in these lines, contrasting the good judg- 
ent of an ordinary man with the judgment of God and of 
he true jeweler. Man judges only on the basis of his erroneous 
mpressions, but God judges men perfectly, with complete 
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knowledge. Thus the two senses of deme are played upon, to 
deem and to judge or doom. 

So, in symbol and also in stated contrasts, the natures of 
the heavenly and the earthly are probed. If we consider the 
poet’s probable intention, to justify a position of blessedness 
for a person whose loss grieves him, for a soul departed from 
earth before it could labor long in the vineyard, we find the 
poem’s development perfectly natural. The vineyard is the 
earth (as the mound or grave is) ; and according to the under- 
standing of men who remain at work in it, remain on earth, 
the innocent infant could hardly deserve a place with saints 
and martyrs or even with those who lived and suffered long: 
her position must be inferior. But the biblical parable of the 
vineyard itself refutes this belief, and the poet turns to that 
parable to justify his faith that heaven does not discriminate 
against the infant. And how can the idea of what heaven is 
like for the innocent maiden be communicated graphically, 
poetically? The vineyard parable presents no actual vision 
of reward, but only the application of divine judgment to earth 
and to men. Because he needs a positive means of symbolizing 
the celestial life, the poet uses the most vivid one accessible, 
the one found in the Apocalypse. And from these two biblical 
passages—the parable of the vineyard and the Apocalyptic 
description of the heavenly city—the poem draws its imagery 
and substance. 

Thus the basic image-scheme of The Pearl: the vineyard 
with its vegetation, its cyclical nature, its beauty and fertility 
purchased only by toil and by death, symbolizes the earthly 
nature; the city, with its jewels, its perfect hardness and con- 
stancy, its brilliance and purity—the very opposite of dust—all 
associated with royalty and with light, symbolizes the heavenly. 
But there is a third set of images which becomes increasingly 
important near the end of the poem: that which includes water 
and blood. In the water and blood, liturgical symbols which 

are, again, drawn from the Bible, the poet imagines the connec- 
tion between heaven and earth. The link is the saving blood 
of Christ symbolized in the water of baptism and the wine of 
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5 Eucharist.° It was the baptismal water which brought the 
yf maiden to salvation, and this water is shown as the boundary 
e between earthly and heavenly realms; it is the blood of Christ 
35 which saves all men, and which, in the form of wine, must be 
n accepted by them as a way to heaven: and so, appropriately, 
e the poem ends with an allusion to the Lord “ pat, in be forme 
1e of bred & wyn,/ pe prests vus schewe vch a daye ” (1209-1210) . 
r- The central symbol in the poem, the pearl itself, can best 
h, be understood as a part of this whole scheme. It may stand for 
ts a righteous person, for the perfect or potentially perfect soul 
~ (the poet pledges his own pearl to the Lord), or, in its largest 
“a sense, for the kingdom of heaven. Further scholarship in the 
- background for this symbolism may augment these levels of 
te 


| 1° Garrett suggests that the Eucharist is the basis for the allegory of the poem, 
is but a more convincing starting point for its symbolism, and one which has never 

















been much emphasized, is the rite of baptism. Whiteness and purity have always 

y: | been associated with this rite; and the poem’s specific concern with the fate of a 
on | baptized child, as well as its specific mention of the baptismal water which flows 
th ||| from the dying Christ, are tied up with these ideas. The poet’s use of both white 
| and shining garments and light for symbols of purity could be derived in part 

ns from the use of both symbols in the ancient Catholic rite: the baptizing priest 
le, gives the infant a veil, saying “ Receive this white garment, which mayest thou 
carry without stain before the judgment seat of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that 

cal thou mayest have eternal life”; and a candle, saying “Receive this burning 
tic light, and keep thy baptism so as to be without blame.” See “ Baptism,” in 
; The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), II, 273. Furthermore, the pearl’s 
TY allusion to Christ’s words, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” is appropriate 





to the baptism service; the passage quoted from (Mark X, 13-16) is used in the 
Anglican baptism, and may well have been so used in the fourteenth century. 
Finally, the poet’s naming of John (along with Christ and Mary) as ground of 
his future bliss might intend John the Baptist rather than Saint John the Divine 
(in spite of his use of the latter’s Apocalyptic City): in a very early sixteenth 
century Ritus Baptizandi, part of the York manual, the passage John I, 1-14, is 
prominent, and this passage is full of light imagery connected with John and 
with the idea of baptism: “ And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness 
comprehend it not. There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. The 
same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men through him 
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gly might believe” (1611 version). See Manuale et Processionale ad Usum Insignis 
ter Ecclesiae Eboracensis, in the Publications of the Surtees Society, LXIII (Durham, 
‘ch 1875). The use of these verses might well extend back to the fourteenth century 
| 





in various parts of England. In any case, all these associations make plausible 
the notion of the poet’s starting to justify the salvation and high estate of a 
child saved by baptism with the use of imagery suggested by this rite: the water 
of life, the brilliant Light as divine symbol, and so on. Then he may have been 
led naturally into the parabolic and Apocalyptic use of appropriate and allied 
imagery. 
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meaning and supply a full interpretation—answering the prob- 
lems of the pearl’s possible use to represent the poet’s own soul, 
or the Virgin Mary, or particular qualities—but it must take 
into account the complete scope of the imagery, of gem, earth, 
and water images, which makes The Pearl a picture of two 
worlds and the means of transition between them, a vision 
embracing heaven and earth. 
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“ ARCHITECTONIC ” KNOWLEDGE AND 
SIDNEY’S APOLOGIE 


By A. E. Matiocu 


Some years ago K. O. Myrick traced the careful rhetorical 
structure of Philip Sidney’s Apologie For Poetrie,’ showing not 
only that the Apologie is a traditional five-part oration, but 
also how expertly Sidney organized his material to the end of 
persuading. Since the mode of proof in an oration is cum sus- 
picione, we cannot expect to find doctrines set forth according 
to their own inner coherence. The orator’s chief interest is in 
achieving a coherence that will unite his material and the 
particular audience he is addressing. In the best orations, how- 
ever, it is possible to reconstruct the doctrine which the speaker 
has moulded and disposed for his rhetorical purposes. I want 
to suggest in this short paper that Sidney’s A pologie lends itself 
to such reconstruction. 

Sidney’s chief claim for poetry is that it excels all other sci- 
ences in promoting “ architectonic” knowledge. This claim 
occupies the greater part of the confirmatio, and its importance 
for the entire oration has been noticed by many critics. But it 
has not (to my knowledge) been noticed that there is a close 
connection between the notion of architectonic knowledge and 
some of the apparently undeveloped arguments for poetry 
which appear earlier in the narratio. 

Poetry, says Sidney,’ is a serving science, and like the other 
serving sciences (history, music, astronomy, mathematics) it 
has a private end in itself, and yet is directed toward that mis- 
tress knowledge called “ architectonic,” which consists in the 
knowledge of a man’s own self. This self-knowledge, however, 
is far from being a private and individual affair; Sidney insists 
that its bearings are primarily ethical and political. That the 
imperative nosce teipsum should involve more than mere intro- 
spection is not surprising in the light of classical and mediaeval 


1 Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsinan (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 46-83. 
* Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie, ed. J. Churton Collins (Oxford, 1907), p. 13. 
Subsequent references will be to this edition of the Apologie. 
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psychology. It was and is a basic tenet of realistic philosophy 
that the soul is related to the world of existents as potency to 
act. Man’s cognitive faculties are actualized by the things he 
knows, or, as Thomas Aquinas puts it, “. . . the human soul in 
a certain respect is all things by sensing and understanding.” * 
Man knows himself not in vacuo but only in the act of know- 
ing other existent things. The more perfectly he knows these 
things, the more perfectly can he know himself. 

Sidney’s claim that poetry furthers a self-knowledge leading 
to the practice of virtue can thus be traced to the importance 
he attaches to the act of cognition. And thus the force of two 
early passages is considerably illuminated: 


[Poets] .. . may justly chalenge to bee called . . . Fathers in learn- 
ing, for not only in time they had this priority . . . but went before 
them, as causes to drawe with their charming sweetness the wild 
untamed wits to an admiration of knowledge. . . . (p. 3) 
and again 


. . if ever learning come among [the uncivilized nations] it must 
happen by having theyr hard dull wits softned and sharpened with 
the sweete delights of Poetrie. For untill they find a pleasure in 
the exercises of the minde, great promises of much knowledge will 
little perswade them that have not the fruites of knowledge. 

(p. 5) 


Poetry leads a man’s wit to an admiration of knowledge and 
teaches him pleasure in the exercises of the mind because, as 
Sidney says (pp. 8-9), the poet produces a golden world of 
existents, superior to the brazen world of nature. To assert 
this is not to disparage nature but to give honour to God who 
has delegated a creative power to man (who constitutes the 
first nature) and so enabled him to surpass the workings of 
second nature, over which he has dominion. Poetry is the best 
of things in the world of nature, not because it occupies a higher 
position in a chain of being but because it manifests a fullness 
of being which is not (proportionally speaking) to be found 
elsewhere in nature. That fullness of being is vital to the act of 
cognition, for though the senses, imagination, and intellect of 
rational man are proportioned or tuned to the world of nature, 
he will not know a thing with any precision if the being of that 


® De Anima, article 13. 
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thing is deficient. Poetry teaches a pleasure in the exercises of 
ihe mind because it is the fittest thing for contemplation, and 
because it is the fittest thing for contemplation, it initiates and 
supports all subsequent exploration of knowledge. Only when 
man finds that his cognitive faculties and an existent thing are 
in perfect harmony, will he be led to that admiration of knowl- 
edge which justifies Aristotle’s statement’ that poetry is 
supremely philosophic. 

This fullness of being is discovered in the contemplation of 
poetry; it can be attributed to the poet’s mode of working. 
Other artists, say Sidney (pp. 7-8), work in a contingent 
manner; the astronomer demonstrates the workings of things 
which lie outside his very act of demonstrating; so with the 
grammarian, the physician, the metaphysician. The poet alone 
among artists deserves the name of maker for he brings forth 
something complete in itself; “... where as other Arts retaine 
themselves within their subject, and receive, as it were, their 
beeing from it, the Poet onely bringeth his owne stuffe, and 
doth not learne a conceite out of a matter, but maketh matter 
for a conceite. . .” (p. 34). The perfection of poetry sharpens 
the basic analogy between creation in the poet and re-creation 
in the hearer, and this analogy explains why architectonic 
knowledge, which results from the act of contemplating poetry, 
should be immediately (and not just subsequently) ethical and 
political. For it is the word which makes possible all social 
intercourse. The logos (with a small “1”) unifies the secular 
community as the Divine Logos unifies the Christian Com- 
munity. Hearer and speaker participate equally in the word, 
and it was the recognition of this fact which prompted the 
Romans to translate the Greek logos as ratio et oratio. There- 
fore, just as poetry initiates and sustains all knowledge, so it 
also develops and refines language, and so enables language to 
serve all the arts effectively: “...in the Italian language the 
first that made it aspire to be a Treasure-house of Science were 
the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch. So in our English were 
Gower and Chaucer, after whom, encouraged and delighted 
with theyr excellent fore-going, others have followed to beau- 
tifie our mother tongue, as wel in the same kinde as in other 


“ Poetics, 9 (1451 b). 
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Arts” (p. 3). The concern of the poet is speech, and speech 
impels him to purify the dialect of the tribe. 

Poetry can afford architectonic knowledge as philosophy and 
history cannot, for it has been found that “ the enquiring Phi- 
losopher might be blind in himselfe” (p. 13) and that the 
historian might better know “ how this world goeth then how 
his owne wit runneth ” (p. 15). Furthermore, the poet offers a 
perfect speaking picture whereas “the Philosopher bestoweth 
but a woordish description: which doth neyther strike, pierce, 
nor possesse the sight of the soule so much as that other dooth ” 
(p. 17). The “ woordish description ” of the philosopher merely 
points and indicates; the picture made by the poet declares 
itself. And again, it is the poet’s ability to make which sets his 


work above that of the historian: “. . . the Historian, bound 
to tell things as things were, cannot be liberall (without he will 
be poeticall) of a perfect patterne ...” (p. 21). 


And finally, because it releases a vision of the world and the 
self which is impossible to other sciences, poetry is the prime 
agent for moving men to virtuous action. The perfect and har- 
monious act of knowing asserts the rule of reason, and “ where 
once reason hath so much over-mastered passion as that the 
minde hath a free desire to doe well, the inward light each 
minde hath in it selfe is as good as a Philosophers booke; seeing 
in nature we know it is well to doe well, and what is well, and 
what is evill” (p. 25). 

It would appear then that poetry’s capacity for promoting 
architectonic knowledge is not a major claim among the many 
which Sidney advances; it is rather the claim which compre- 
hends and relates all the others. A series of apparently inde- 
pendent claims gains the effect of weight and quantity which 
the orator desires. So Sidney, after praising poets as fathers in 
learning, and then as makers, gestures toward dismissing these 
claims in favour of a more acceptable one: “ But these argu- 
ments wil by fewe be understood, and by fewer granted. .. . 
Now let us goe to a more ordinary opening. . .” (p. 9.” These 
arguments, however, far from being dismissed, are simply de- 
veloped, and then offered as a different and better argument. 
Poetry promotes architectonic knowledge because it is the fit- 
test thing for contemplation; it is the fittest thing for con- 
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templation because the poet, who brings it into existence, is 
(among men) the supreme maker; and because he is the su- 
preme maker, he deserves also to be called father in learning; 
and because true learning is an assertion of the powers of rea- 
son, poetry is the strongest agent for moving men to the prac- 
tice of virtue. 

This, I would suggest, is an outline of the theory of the na- 
ture and justification of poetry which Sidney drew upon in 
composing his Apologie. It was by no means a new theory in 
Sidney’s day, but he used it with particular skill. He grounded 
his defence of poetry in metaphysics, and yet succeeded in 
meeting charges which were largely moral in nature. And he 
managed this feat by concentrating attention on “ architec- 
tonic ” knowledge, which looks in one direction to being and 
cognition, and in another to the “ well dooing ” of man. 


University of Western Ontario 








JOIN MARSTON, MORALIST 
By Paut M. Zatu 


John Marston’s preoccupation with lust has given critics 
much concern for his artistic integrity.' And yet this preoccu- 
pation is the key to understanding his conscious purpose as a 
dramatist. Although the notion is common even today that 
Marston was concerned more with tittilation than with refor- 
mation, as a dramatist he was a moralist almost by definition.’ 
That is not to say that he attempted to propose any systematic 
moral philosophy; on the contrary, Marston’s plays show that 
he hewed close to lines of conventional morality that were 
essentially commonplaces. One aspect of conventional morality 
that intrigued Marston, however, was the problem of the 
normality of concupiscence.’ I do not think that this interest, 
in the plays at least, was the result of a morbid fascination with 
sex. It seems more likely from the evidence that he was 
attempting a philosophic analysis of the implications of faculty 
psychology * which, on the one hand, could be used to prove 
the normality of physical appetites, but, because postulating a 
tenuous balance between reason and the passions, could be 
a basis for suspicion and distrust of passion. In narrowing his 
analysis of the moral implications of faculty psychology to the 


1 E.g., Morse S. Allen, The Satire of John Marston (Columbus, 1920), page 97: 
“When lust is so carefully and lingeringly dwelt upon, it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that its consideration was pleasing to the author.” More recently 
Samuel Schoenbaum has suggested that Marston was unable “to overcome an 
infantile repugnance to elementary biological facts,” and that his work, generally, 
is “a testimonial of the turbulent emotions of a distressed spirit” (‘‘ The Pre- 
carious Balance of John Marston,” PMLA, LXVII [1952], 1075, 1078). 

*See Bacon’s discussion of the poet as moral philosopher in Advancement of 
Learning, II, Works, edd. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, 15 vols., 1857 ff., III, 434. 

*This problem was hardly a new one among moral philosophers. See Don 
Cameron Allen, “ The Rehabilitation of Epicurus .. .,” S.P., XLI (1944), 1-15. 

*Lawrence Babb, The Elizabethan Malady (East Lansing, 1951), summarizes, 
in chapter I, modern scholarship on the principles, purposes, and uses of faculty 
psychology and includes a select bibliography. In preparing this study I have relied 
heavily, but not solely, on the expositions of faculty psychology in Peter La 
Primaudaye, The French Academy (1618) and Timothy Bright, A Treatise of 
Melancholie (1586). 
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problem of the normality of concupiscence, Marston was con- 
centrating on the precise point of inevitable conflict between 
those who accepted faculty psychology as integral to conven- 
tional Christian ethics and those who, like the Calvinists or 
the amorphous neo-Stoics, saw in the unruly passions sure 
signs of the depravity of man or of his weakness.’ Love was 
the highest Christian virtue; at what degrees was it to be 
considered a passion, and an abnormal passion? Marston’s 
treatment of love shows a distinct awareness of the difficulties 
involved in considering this question. He reiterates, by illustra- 
tion rather than precept, the principles that love differs from 
lust not only in degree but in kind. 

Essentially, his answer is in the stream of anti-Stoicism which 
even in the sixteenth century was commonplace.’ But common- 
place or no, Marston arrived at the conclusion by an empirical 
analysis that leaves little doubt that his purpose was con- 
sciously moral. 

Close inspection of his plays will show that Marston offered 
to his audience comprehensive, living textbooks on all of the 
general principles of faculty psychology. Consider but two 
of many passages dealing with emotions other than love. 
“ Grief,” according to Piero in The Malcontent, 

sucks veins dry, 
Rivels the skin, casts ashes in men’s faces 
Be-dulls the eye, unstrengthens all the blood. ... 
(II. ii. 101-103 [I, 243]) 7 


And Strotzo, in Antonio’s Revenge, paints a graphic picture 
of Andrugio’s death from excessive joy: 


The vast delights of his large sudden joys 
Open’d his powers so wide, that’s native heat 


*See Henry W. Sams, “ Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth- and Early Eighteenth- 
Century England,” S.P., XLI (1944), 65-78, and Herschel Baker, The Dignity 
of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 291-292. 

°See Baker, pp. 305-312. 

* Page references in brackets are to the edition of the plays by A. H. Bullen, 
3 vols., 1887, which I have used in preference to that of H. Harvey Wood because 
Bullen’s line numbering makes for easier reference. I am limiting this discussion 
to those plays which have been ascribed without question to Marston’s sole 
authorship, although its conclusions apply to Jack Drum’s Entertainment and The 
Insatiate Countess. 
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So prodigally flow’d t’exterior parts, 
That th’inner citadel was left unmann’d, 
And so surpris’d on sudden by cold death. 
(I. ii. 244-248 [T, 118]) 


These are more than descriptions of emotions; they are accurate 
diagnoses of the physiological effects of the “affections” in 
accord with the accepted principles of faculty psychology. 

It was by presenting diagnoses of this type that Marston 
hoped to “ medicine” men’s minds, for nosce teipsum, was the 
guidepost to “ right conduct.” When Marston treats the general 
subject of love, therefore, his concern with describing its physio- 
logical basis may be extensive but it is by no means exclusive. 
In fact, in no play definitely ascribed to him does Marston 
treat love without making a trichotomy: he distinguishes 
between love idealized as a virtue and love as a normal, natural 
“ affection”; the third member of the trichotomy is lust, or 
love as an abnormal “ affection.”* He goes much further. 
Within the category of lust he makes a distinction between 
hypersexuality as opposed to “acquired” lust. “ Acquired ” 
lust is a social rather than a physiological phenomenon, and 
Marston’s treatment of it shows a definite development.° 

Hypersexuality is similar in the moralist’s point of view to 
any other unnatural passion. Man, after all, is at the mercy 
of what today we should call his glandular system. “ Acquired ” 
lust resulting from social pressure is another and more serious 
matter; e.g., the lust of Syphax for Sophonisba is a sop to 
“ Reputation ” (I. i. 12-20 [II, 239-240]). In the earlier plays 
there had been hints of a development of the idea that a passion 
based on the effects of social forces could contribute to tragic 
conclusions: Malheureux’ “illicit” love for Francescina in 


®See Babb, page 145: “In the Elizabethan drama .. . there is no real physio- 
logical differentiation . . . between ‘lust’ and ‘love’.” On the same page Marston 
is quoted: ‘Love is ‘the naturall sinne of [the] sanguine complection’” [italics 
mine]. This may be compared with Aurelia’s statement in The Malcontent: 
“. . . what sap in dust,/What good in sin, even so much love in lust ” (IV. ii. 77-78; 
I, 287). The differentiation Marston makes here is analogous to that made by 
faculty psychologists between melancholy and melancholy adust, discussed by 
Babb on pp. 21-22. 

®° Cp. with the following discussion Hooker’s exposition of the causes of sin in 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, I, vii, Works, ed. John Keble (7th ed., [rev. by 
R. W. Church and F. Paget] Oxford, 1888), I, 220-224. 
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The Dutch Courtezan is perhaps the clearest example. Free- 
ville, as the “ norm ” in this play, first expresses in plain terms 
the point that social restrictions are potentially dangerous when 
opposed to natural law, and this theme is passed along to 
Quadratus in What You Will and to Hercules in The Fawn. 
But repression leading to physical perversion is only half of 
Marston’s indictment of the social forces operating against the 
enjoyment of Nature’s highest gift, ideal love. He argues con- 
currently that among certain classes of people a moral code 
based on Stoic apathy may have the reverse of the effect it is 
trying to achieve. 

The gulls and their female counterparts revel in “ acquired ” 
lust. “ What old times held as crimes, are now but fashions ” 
(D.C. TIT. 1. 284 [I1,57]}), is an often repeated sentiment in 
Marston’s plays. Hercules, in his character of Fawn, can assure 
Garbetza that “ ’tis a most well-in-fashion affection ” to cuckold 
her husband (F.IV.i.1 [II,181]); and gulls from Castilio to 
Simplicius act as they do because it is in the “ humour of the 
times.” Albano in What You Will offers this diagnosis: 


The soul of man is rotten, 
Even to the core;—no sound affection. 
Our love is hollow-vaulted—stands on props 
Of circumstance, profit, or ambitious hopes! 


(III. ii. 53-56 [II, 372] 





Love has been diverted from its natural course. 

To reconcile this attitude with that of Piero in Antonio’s 
Revenge, “ There glow no sparks of reason in the world;/All are 
raked up in ashy beastliness ” (I. ii. 224-225 [I,117]), on the 
basis of the dichotomy between the abnormal passions arising 
from physiological and from social causes is to recognize that 
the moral problem facing Marston was a twofold one. Mal- 
heureux thus calls lust “the strongest argument that speaks 
against the soul’s eternity,” and also goes on to point out that 
indulgence in this passion risks “health and strength and 
name,/Your precious time, and with that time the hope /Of 
due preferment, advantageous means...” (D.C. I. i. 94-95, 
99-101 [IT, 10-11]). But the Elizabethans’ moral code still held 
the distinction between mortal and venial sins. As the Epilogue 
to The Malcontent puts it: 
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... a voluntary illness 
Is merely [wholly] senseless; but unwilling error, 
Such as proceeds from too rash youthful fervour, 
May well be call’d a fault, but not a sin. 
(Lines 2-5 [I, 320]) 


> 


The gulls, full of “rash youthful fervour,” of course take full 
advantage of this legal immunity. 

There are tragic overtones in the moral problem which must 
cope with the legal existence of the gulls. So long as they wish 
to retain their immunity, they must religiously cultivate a 
conscientious neglect of reason. Reason suffers, consequently, 
not only at the expense of physiological abnormality, but also 
from socially inspired, morally justifiable stupidity. Funda- 
mentally, then, the chief problem facing Marston is the threat 
of a moral code that would give rise and sanction to stupidity 
and yet would repress as a sin a normal, natural function which 
could lead to the enjoyment of “ Nature’s highest virtue.” In 
the face of this problem Marston cannot be content with 
pointing out the discrepancy between neo-Stoic ethics and 
natural law, but, as a moralist, must offer a solution, a “ norm,” 
a standard to which man can refer for rules of “ right conduct.” 
Perhaps his standard may be inferred from the characters who 
most clearly express what Freeville says: 


But is this virtue in me? No, not pure, 
Nothing extremely best with us endures; 
No use in simple purities; the elements 
Are mix’d for use; silver without allay 
Is all too eager [brittle] to be wrought for use; 
Nor precise virtues, ever purely good, 
Holds useful size with temper of weak blood. 
(D.C. IV. ii. 40-46 [IT, 73]) 


bd 


The characters who illustrate this “norm” are those who 
accept love as the natural passion it is, without compromising 
their virtue—Rossaline in Antonio and Mellida, Crispinella in 
The Dutch Courtezan, Dulcimel in The Fawn, and Sophonisba 
herself. They scorn, as Dulcimel points out to Philocalia, the 
exercise of reason alone without passion (F. III.i. 213-218 
(II, 168]) . They reject behavior founded exclusively on passion. 
Among the men who most nearly approach a standard of this 
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nature there is no apparent single character-type which holds 
over from one play to the next with all its qualities intact. This 
might be interpreted as an indication that Marston was not 
satisfied with his ideal “ norms” as being practicable in a real 
society. 

Quadratus is a “ weil-squared signior” (W.W. IT.i. 182 [II, 
352]). His “rhyme” is expressive of one aspect of his happy 
character: “Let glory blazon others’ deed/My blood than 
breath craves better meed” (II. i. 284-285 [IT, 356]). But he 
is not merely a hedonist, for, as his actions show, he is also a 
man of judgment. To cure the gulls, he feeds their humors until 
they “ spurt,” and offers Lampatho wise advice in ironic guise. 
Still, he is, according to Melitza, “a fine courtier ” (IV. i. 37-40 
{II, 389]). It seems obvious that to Marston his is the ideal 
character suited to a perplexing age, no simple mixture, but a 
combination of elements adaptable to any humor. But how 
satisfactory is he as an ideal? His social and moral responsi- 
bilities are fulfilled mainly through his indulgence in satire; 
his hedonistic tendencies, however, manifest largely a sense of 
irresponsibility. 

Freeville, who follows Quadratus quite closely in being 
“ squared,” takes the implications of this type of character, 
without the hedonism or libertinism, but with the perspicuity 
and finds happiness in both natural and ideal love—but only 
after having divested himself of libertinism. He is, nevertheless, 
irresponsible to the point of coming dangerously close to risking 
both love and life. 

Hercules, who approximates the standard set by Freeville, 
without the hedonism or libertinism, but with the perspicuity 
and judgment of Quadratus, also finds serenity after having had 
the pleasure of seeing his “ cold” son warmed by Dulcimel. 

In his last play, however, Marston places a fully developed 
“norm ” of Hercules’ type in a society which apparently most 
closely held those aspects of moral values which were idealized 
by the Elizabethans. Divested of gulls, The Tragedy of So- 
phonisba is Marston’s only attempt at sustained serious tragedy, 
and it is significant that, to this date, no one historical source 
has been found that would indicate a clear imitation. He insists, 
in fact, that he has “ not laboured in this poem to tie myself 


‘ 
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to relate anything as an historian, but to enlarge everything 
as a poet ” (“ To the General Reader,” [II, 235]) . What he has 
to say in this play, then, might be considered a sincere state- 
ment. 

With Massinissa’s words, “ Virtue perforce is vice;/But he 
that may, yet holds, is manly wise,” Sophonisba agrees: 


... vent thy youthful heat 
In field, not beds: the fruit of honour, Fame, 
Be rather gotten than the oft disgrace 
Of hapless parents, children. 
(I. ii. 202-203, 215-218 [IT, 251]) 


They, like Gelosso, can truly say, “States may afflict, tax, 
torture, but our minds /Are only sworn to Jove ” (II. 1. 127-128 
(II, 258]) . Sophonisba submits, “ The air and earth of Carthage 
owes my body ” (II. i. 142 [II, 259]) , but she never surrenders 
her virtue. Massinissa changes colors, but he maintains his vow 
to Scipio. The result is death for the one, “ consuming grief ” for 
the other. A woman of virtue, a man of honor are both sacri- 
ficed because they refuse to conform to the humor of the times: 
to the lust of a Syphax, to the Stoicism of a Scipio, or to the 
dissemblance and breach of faith of an Asdrubal, 

If suicide or consuming grief are Marston’s only solutions 
to the problem of living in a society in which natural and moral 
law are at odds, where, then, in his normative purpose? Impor- 
tant as the conclusion of the tragedy is as a dramatic necessity, 
we cannot ignore the fact that Marston was also pursuing its 
thematic implications to their logical end. If that end denies 
any positive, constructive solution, it is not because he is less 
the moralist. All that remained to him was to point out as 
effectively as he could where the problem lay, and that, under 
the circumstances, no pattern of behavior could be wholly ideal. 

Marston’s use of the principles of faculty psychology as a 
device for characterization points strongly at a moral purpose. 
In emphasizing the distinction between natural and “ acquired ” 
passions in his characters, however, Marston was attempting 
more than simply an analysis of man’s behavior in any and 
all circumstances. He was pointing out a distinction that had 
to be taken into consideration by those who would administer 
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moral dictates to his contemporaries: that passions in them- 
selves were vital to the organic process and that what were 
looked upon as man’s degrading qualities might, at the other 
extreme, lead to his fullest development. His emphasis on the 
physiological basis of love is not an end in itself. It is through 
the medium of the body that ideal love, whose seat is in the 
soul, can best be effected and expressed. And yet love, as 
lust, was “the strongest argument that speaks against the 
soul’s eternity.” His repetition of the love trichotomy empha- 
sizes one major point: love, a normal, healthy passion, differs 
from lust just as a normal sadness differs from excessive 
melancholy. 

Marston was faced with the problem of bridging the dis- 
crepancy between the Stoic element of apathy and the Christian 
elements of moderation inherent in the ethics of his contempo- 
raries. He points out through the characters who live in his 
plays the results of restrictions on natural behavior: perversion 
on the one hand, inordinate passions on the other, both funda- 
mentally potentially tragic. He tried to find the answer by 
creating an ideal whose behavior could be accommodated to 
any situation, but he was faced with the insurmountable 
problem of what normal behavior could be possible under a 
moral regime which would fail to recognize as essential to a 
natural existence what faculty psychology could show to be a 
perfectly normal, organically vital process. 


Let it be lawful to make use, ye powers 
Of human weakness . 

And in the end close all the various errors 
Of passages most truly comical 

In moral learning. . 


(Fawn, V.i. 15-16, 21-23 [IT, 211]) 


Cornell University 





THE RELATIONSHIP OF LUST’S DOMINION AND 
JOHN MASON’S THE TURKE. 


By Franx W. WapswortH 


The late Professor Adams in the introduction to his edition 
of John Mason’s The Turke writes that Mason seems to have 
had no source for the play and that “The plot of the play, 
indeed, is slender enough to have been invented by Mason, 
with the help of a few conventional ideas.” * As far as I know, 
no one has contradicted Adams’ rather summary dismissal of 
Mason’s sources. The plot of The Turke (1606-8) is not, 
however, entirely the invention of Mason; there is considerable 
evidence that it was strongly influenced by, if not deliberately 
modeled upon, an earlier tragedy of blood, the anonymous 
Lust’s Dominion (c. 1600). This evidence consists not of the 
usual verbal parallels, but of similarities in the conception and 
handling of character, situation, and plot devices which go far 
beyond the obvious resemblances arising from two tragedies’ 
being part of a contemporary “ villain play ” tradition. The 
purpose of this article is to examine the most important of these 
extra-traditional parallels. 

The most obvious similarity between Lust’s Dominion and 
The Turke is that in both plays the action centers around the 
attempts of a dark-skinned Mohammedan villain to seat him- 
self upon the throne of a Christian state.* The importance of 
this is minimized, however, by the contemporary popularity of 
the Mohammedan as a stage character,’ and the similarity can 
only be considered, along with the two villains’ cruelty, ranting 
speech and Machiavellian sentiment, as another characteristic 
of the villain of tradition, Much more impressive is the very 
strong resemblance between the villains’ relationships to other 
members of the Christian courts in which they live, for both 
Eleazar, the black Moor of Lust’s Dominion, and Mulleasses, 
the swarthy infidel of The Turke, are in the midst of adulterous 


1 John Mason’s The Turke, ed. Joseph Q. Adams, Jr. (Louvain, 1913), p. xx. 

?The action of Mason’s play has been complicated by the presence of another 
villain, Borgias, as Mullcasses’ adversary, but his presence fails to obscure the basic 
similarity of the central situations. 

3 See The Turke, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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relationships with Christian white women who are the wives 
of the current rulers * of the courts in which the villains move. 
The adulterous situation is complicated in each play by the 
present satiety of the villainous lover, as both Eleazar and 
Mulleasses are weary of their mistresses and reluctant to pursue 
their intrigues any further. The villains, in fact, have their 
eyes set on other and younger women; Eleazar would like to 
win Isabella, the daughter of his mistress, while Mulleasses 
desires Julia, the niece of his paramour. In each play, the 
younger woman is the legal heiress to the throne. Yet weary 
of adultery as he is, neither Eleazar nor Mulleasses can afford 
to break off the affair until his ambition for the crown has been 
fulfilled, and as a result each makes his mistress’ aid in gain- 
ing the throne the price for his supposed faithfulness. Thus 
in both Lust’s Dominion and The Turke the villain’s most 
active accomplice is his white mistress who is motivated by 
her strong passion for her black lover.> As examples of love on 
the Elizabethan stage between a white woman and a black 
man the tragedies are especially interesting because of their 
relationship to Othello, and a consideration of these and other 
such plays together might throw considerable light upon the 
tragic love of Shakespeare’s Moor for Desdemona. 

The similarity between the female protagonists of Lust’s 
Dominion and The Turke is perhaps even more striking than 
that between Eleazar and Mulleasses, and again goes beyond 
the resemblances common to the single dramatic type of the 
lustful female. Both the Queen Mother Eugenia, Eleazar’s 
mistress, and Timoclea, mistress of Mulleasses, occupy promi- 
nent positions at court as consorts of the current ruler, and 
both have been unfaithful to their husbands for a considerable 


* Borgias, husband to Timoclea, Mulleasses’ mistress, is the legal “ protector ” of 
the throne until his niece Julia marries or comes of age. Sce The Turke, “The 
Argument ” and I, i, 140. 

° A further parallel between the two villains can be seen in the manner in which 
they face death. Both Eleazar and Mulleasses die gloating over their crimes. 
While this is not unusual—it is directly in the tradition of Barabas and Aaron— 
it is not on the other hand a necessary part of the convention of villainy, for 
many villains end their careers on a note of fearfulness, repentance, or self-criti- 
cism resulting from their failure to carry out their evil plans successfully. (See for 
example, Piero in Antonio’s Revenge, Ganelon in Charlemagne, Hoffman in Hoff- 
man.) In respect to the manner in which they face death, then, Eleazar and 
Mulleasses conform to a limited rather than a universal aspect of the villain 
tradition. 
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time prior to the opening actions of the two tragedies. In 
each play, the passion which prompts the lady to accept her 
dark-skinned lover is depicted as simple physical lust far re- 
moved from any possible suggestion of romantic, idealistic love. 
Each woman pursues her lust with a complete lack of shame 
revealed in key scenes of unusual similarity in which the aggres- 
siveness of the woman is in strong contrast to the weary re- 
luctance of her lover. The nature of the relationship between 
Eugenia and Eleazar, for example, is revealed in Lust’s Do- 
minion in the opening scene, when the amorous queen invades 
the privacy of her lover’s quarters and showers him with kisses, 
begging him all the while to smile upon her once again. Eleazar 
bluntly orders her away, but his outspokenness has little effect, 
for she simply asks him, “ Why do’st thou frown? at whom? ” 
When he replies “ At thee,” she begins a long, shameless recital 
of the physical pleasures she is prepared to offer him, climaxing 
her proposal with the promise that “In my all-naked arms, 
thy self shalt lie.” * But even this offer fails to win Eleazar, 
who ends by reviling her as a “ Strumpet ” and “ Harlot ” who 
is “Ugly as hell.” Eleazar’s savagery has small effect on 
Eugenia, though; and her complaining reply, “ I’le kill my self 
unless thou hear’st me speak,” further stresses her complete 
lack of dignity and pride. 

Mason reveals Timoclea’s shamelessness and undignified pas- 
sion for Mulleasses in two scenes which follow closely the pat- 
tern set by Lust’s Dominion. In the first, Timoclea, having 
been deliberately allowed by Mulleasses to discover that he no 
longer loves her, attempts to regain her lover by a shameless 
recital of the pleasures she is prepared to offer him. After 
telling him that she will “dance before thee like a faiery 
Nimph,” she tempts him further in lines that recall the earlier 
play in their unabashed sensuality: 


Tle court thee nak’d, as did the Queene of thoughts 
Her sullen boy, and all to make thee sport.’ 


Mulleasses still seems unconvinced; so she stubbornly proceeds 
to enumerate her physical charms. Mulleasses reacts by telling 
her that she is “ importunate ” and then by leaving the room. 


* Lust’s Dominion; or, The Lascivious Queen, ed. J. LeGay Brereton (Louvain, 
1931), I, i, 24 ff. 
* The Turke, Ill, iv, 1535 ff. 
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Mason gives the audience a still more revealing reprise of this 
scene later in the play. Timoclea, thinking her husband dead, 
turns to Mulleasses and once again attempts to regain his 
affections by a voluptuous recital of the pleasure that can be 
theirs. Now, she says, 


May I court Leander swimming in my armes 
And with our pleasing motions mocke the seas 
That rose and fell to wanton with his thighs: 
Now ther’s no Hellespont betwixt our loues: 

I am not iealous: Agamemnons dead, 

And Clitemnestra with Aegisthus plaies: 
Pleasure is free.* 


Mulleasses’ answer to Timoclea’s lyricism is even more savage 
in its sordid detail than Eleazar’s harsh “Strumpet” and 
“ Harlot.” 


Come ther’s no pleasure in you: 

Y’are a lustfull time-spent murderous strumpet, 
The prostitution of your knowne Bordellos, 
Where euery itching letcher vents his blood, 

Is not so loathsome. 


The shameless lack of dignity revealed in Timoclea’s mildly 


complaining reply recalls Eugenia. “ You speake not like a 
louer,” Timoclea says; and then, to complete the picture of 
total abasement, she proceeds by honeyed words and passionate 
embraces in her attempt to seduce her former lover. The pic- 
ture Mason gives us of an undignified, lust-maddened woman 
is similar in almost every detail to Eugenia, while he reveals it 
in a manner modeled directly upon Lust’s Dominion. The close- 
ness of the relationship becomes even more apparent if one 
visualizes the scenes in the theatre, for the visual appeal is 
identical—a white woman, her rich apparel indicating the im- 
portance of her position at court as the consort of the ruler, 
offering herself with complete abandon to an arrogant, dark- 
skinned lover. This resemblance is still further strengthened 
by the two women’s similarity in age, for both Eugenia and 
Timoclea are represented as examples of “ mutine in a matron’s 
bones,” ® and this again is a parallel more striking in the theatre 
than in the study. 


SIV, i, 1838 ff. It is noticeable that here as in other scenes in the play The 
Turke develops to an exaggerated extent theatrical appeals which the earlier play 
is content to utilize with some show of restraint. 

® Eugenia has not only two grown sons, but a daughter, Isabella, old enough for 
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Another significant parallel] between the two women is their 
willingness to perform the most criminal actions to satisfy their 
lust. In addition to acting as their villainous lovers’ accom- 
plices, they are murderers capable of turning against their own 
children to retain their lovers’ affections. Eugenia tells Eleazar 
that she will kill her own son “ for thy sake” (L. D., II, ii, 840- 
64), and later, when her lover decides that this is unwise, she 
instead consents falsely to label her son a bastard before the 
assembled court of Spain. Her vicious stabbing of Maria, 
Eleazar’s wife, completes the picture of brutal degeneracy, a 
picture etched all the more sharply as a result of her victim’s 
innocence, for it is not his wife whom Eleazar desires, but the 
heiress Isabella. Mason gives a similar picture of brutality in 
The Turke by the simple device of having Mulleasses betrothed 
to Timoclea’s daughter Amada. Timoclea stabs Amada to death 
in a jealous rage, thus revealing in a single action both her 
murderousness and her willingness to destroy her own flesh 
and blood to retain her lover. Again the enormity of the crime 
is emphasized by the victim’s innocence, for Mulleasses actu- 
ally desires not Amada but the heiress Julia. As examples of 
brutal, shameless sensuality, the two women parallel each other 
completely. 

In addition to the major parallels already cited, Lust’s 
Dominion and The Turke have further similarities. At least 
two other scenes from the later tragedy bear a distinct re- 
semblance to Lust’s Dominion. The manner in which Mul- 
leasses is introduced to the audience in The Turke (II, i, 688- 
714) recalls the opening of the earlier work. In both plays, 
the villains are first revealed alone with their thoughts in the 
privacy of their own chambers, When the dark-skinned Mo- 
hammedans are interrupted at their meditations, they both 
turn savagely towards the slaves entrusted with preserving 
their privacy and threaten them with death for failing to carry 
out instructions. Similar too are the scenes in which the vil- 
lains woo the women they actually desire.° The women, Isa- 
bella in Lust’s Dominion and Julia in The Turke, are both of 


Eleazar to contemplate sharing the throne with her. Timoclea has a daughter, 
Amada, who is old enough to be betrothed to Mulleasses and of whom she is 
inordinately jealous. 

?° Lust’s Dominion, V, v, 3473 ff.; The Turke, V, iii, 2271 ff. 
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unassailable virtue and reject the suits, whereupon the villains 
react with similar threats of physical violence. Also, certain 
theatrical devices appear in both plays, perhaps the most 
unusual of which is a variation of the echo device, in which a 
villainous character taunts his victim by repeating the very 
words with which his victim had previously triumphed over 
him when the situation had been reversed and the villainous 
character apparently defeated. Eleazar’s jeering reiteration of 
the outwitted Cardinal Mendoza’s own words is one of the 
most striking scenes in Lust’s Dominion (V, i, 2925 ff.), and 
the technique is repeated with only minor variations in The 
Turke (IV, i, 1925 ff.) . Disguise is also utilized in both plays, 
and in a manner which goes beyond the conventional use. The 
tool-villains of both Eleazar and Mulleasses are killed by 
“good ” characters who then, to further their own revenges, 
disguise themselves in the habits of those they have killed.” 
Finally, both Lust’s Dominion and The Turke make important 
use of the device of the sleeping potion.” 

Obviously these resemblances are more than fortuitous and 
-annot be satisfactorily explained on the grounds that the two 
tragedies are part of the same theatrical tradition. The simi- 
larities are not of a nature to suggest a common source; instead, 
they are close enough to indicate that Mason was under the 
immediate influence of Lust’s Dominion when he wrote The 
Turke. If the two plays were merely derived from a common 
source, one would expect to find more similarity among super- 
ficial details such as names, places and social ranks. One would 
also expect numerous verbal parallels and echoes. As it is, 
the similarities are not surface ones but are fundamental and 
appear in such basic elements as the conception of, and rela- 
tionship among, characters. Because they are fundamental 
rather than superficial it seems reasonable to conclude that, 
while the plays are too close in time for it to have been safe 
for Mason simply to lift material from Lust’s Dominion, The 
Turke was written with the earlier tragedy as a model and as 
an attempt to exploit its theatrical appeals. 


University of Califernia, Los Angeles 


11 Lust’s Dominion, V, v, 3575 ff.; The Turke, TI, iii, 1464 ff. 
12 Tust’s Dominion, III, ii, 1463-1582; The Turke, II, i, 781-896. 





JOHNSON ON WIT AND METAPHYSICAL POETRY 
By Davin Perkins 


Johnson’s discussion of “ wit” in the Life of Cowley is the 
first real attempt to provide a critical basis for understanding 
the “ metaphysical” poets and evaluating their achievement; 
and “he analyzed them,” as Harry Levin has said, “ with 
clearer penetration than most of their later apologists have 
shown.” In the revival of interest in “ metaphysical ” poetry 
during the 1920’s, Johnson’s pioneer analysis again became 
prominent, and even some of his actual terms were taken over 
and developed. But it was viewed largely as an attack based 
on a “ neo-classic ” preference for a rhetorical “ poetry of state- 
ment.” More recently it has been stressed that Johnson’s 
attitude toward “ metaphysical” poetry cannot be so quickly 
pigeon-holed,? and that the views expressed in the Life of 
Cowley cannot be interpreted with justice unless they are 


carefully studied in the context of Johnson’s general approach 
to poetic style. The purpose here is not to deal with this large 
problem as a whole. Assuming the more obvious classical side 
of Johnson’s attitude, and his reservations about “ meta- 
physical” poetry, the present discussion is concerned instead 


* Preface, Perspectives of Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. xii. 

* Particularly in W. B. C. Watkins, Johnson and English Poetry Before 1660 
(Princeton, 1936), pp. 79-82, and “Dr. Johnson and the Imagination: a Note,” 
R.E.S., XII (1946), 131-134. W. R. Keast, in “Johnson’s Criticism of the 
Metaphysical Poets,’ ELH, XVII (1950), 59-70, emphasizes the complexity of 
the problem by discussing the background of what might be called the “ classical ” 
side of Johnson’s stand and the reasons for his reservations. W. J. Bate (Criticism: 
the Major Texts [1952], pp. 203-204), following Watkins, stresses the attraction 
that certain qualities of the “ metaphysical ” style held for Johnson, and mentions 
the relation of this to Johnson’s dislike of “ stock devices.” He then suggests that 
Johnson’s criticism is not an “attack” but an attempt to set up criteria that 
would apply specifically to the “metaphysical” poets. Allen Tate, in “ Johnson 
on the Metaphysicals,” Kenyon Review, XI (1949), 379-394, seems to follow the 
nineteenth-century view that the school of Dryden and Pope represented Johnson’s 
ideal of poetry. He therefore regards the Life of Cowley as an unfavorable 
verdict, based on a mistakenly “ static” conception of the relation of the mind 
to the object, and thinks Johnson’s “ philosophical powers . . . not impressive ” 
compared with those of Coleridge. 
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with trying to fill out the other side: that is, the background 
of Johnson’s favorable approach to qualities—such as “ wit ” 
and “ novelty ” in the use of imagery and language—that are 
now commonly associated with the “ metaphysical ” style, and 
to carry further some of the suggestions first made by W. B. C. 
Watkins. Certainly, if this background can be clarified, it 
may suggest additional reasons for reinterpreting not only 
Johnson’s view of the “ metaphysical” poets, but perhaps the 
values he applied to English poetic style generally. 

The nineteenth century regarded Johnson as an apologist 
for neo-classic ideals. This view of him is adequate only if it 
is remembered that the spectrum of English neo-classic ideals 
could cover a broad range. Also, we need to recall that neo- 
classic ideals, like any others, can vary enormously in their 
meaning according to how broadly or how narrowly they are 
interpreted. The most obvious illustration would be the neo- 
classic injunction to “ follow nature,” which completely depends, 
for any meaning it has, on what one considers.“ nature ” to be. 
Johnson’s idea of “ general nature ” was different from that of 


Rymer and Voltaire, and, as is well known, he could on that 


basis reject some of the common neo-classic rules of the drama. 
We can argue that in approaching the language of poetry his 
attitude is similar. He certainly takes for granted what we 
think of as neo-classic ideals of style, such as elegance, “ natural- 
ness,” clarity, and propriety. But they have a more spacious 
meaning for him. The writing of any work “ may be varied a 
thousand ways with equal propriety.” * Also, these ideals are 
important only if they accompany still greater classical virtues, 
of which the most important is “strength of thought.” By 
themselves, “ re-echoed without meaning,” as he said, by most 
writers of his time, the qualities implied by such words as 
“elegance” and “naturalness” have no great value. For 
instance, we find Johnson admitting that Latin, compared with 
much of Greek literature, consciously cultivated the elegance 
that eighteenth-century writers often took as a model. How- 
ever, we can hardly wonder, he adds, that the Latin writers 
“excelled so much in the graces of diction, when we consider 


® Rambler, No. 23. 
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how rarely they were employed in search of new thoughts.” * 
If “naturalness” of expression is also desirable, yet “ mere 
obvious nature may be exhibited with very little power of 
mind.” *® In the model of Augustan “ correctness,’ Addison, 
both the simple elegance and the naturalness are almost un- 
equalled: he commonly “ thinks justly; but he thinks faintly.” ° 
To a surprizing extent, this charge keeps reverberating through- 
out Johnson’s incisive and sensitive criticism of the poetry of 
the eighteenth century. Even in the hands of Pope, pastorals, 
“ by exhibiting only the simple operation of unmingled passions, 
admit no subtle reasoning or deep inquiry.” Despite its 
occasional splendor, the diction of Thomson may sometimes be 
charged with “ filling the ear more than the mind.” Edward 
Young, in his Love of Fame, “ never penetrates the recesses of 
the mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry is 
exhausted by a single perusal.” The verse of William Hamilton 
has absolutely “no power of thinking.”’ In the poems of 
John Ogilvie, Johnson “could find no thinking ”: 

Boswetui. “Is there not imagination in them, Sir?” Jonson. 
“Why, Sir, there is in them what was imagination, but it is no 
more imagination in him, than sound is sound in the echo. ... We 


have long ago seen white-robed innocence and flower-bespangled 
meads.” § 


Remarks like this quickly indicate the value Johnson placed 
on intellectual activity in the language of poetry. They also 
suggest that the quality he missed in much of the poetry of 
his own century is the quality of “ wit,” a quality he himself 
defined in the Dictionary as “ the powers of the mind,” “ imagi- 
nation,’ “sentiments produced by quickness of fancy,” or, in 
the Rambler (No. 194), as 


the unexpected copulation of ideas, the discovery of some occult 
relation between images in appearance remote from each other; an 
effusion of wit, therefore, presupposes an accumulation of knowledge; 
a memory stored with notions, which the imagination may cull out 
to compose new assemblages. 


“ Ibid., No. 121. 
5 Boswell, Life of Johnson (ed. Hill, Oxford, 1887), IT, 91. 

® Lives of the Engl’sh Poets (ed. Hill, Oxford, 1905), II, 127. 
* Ibid., III, 224; III, 300; III, 394; Life of Johnson, III, 150. 
® Life of Johnson, I, 421. 
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Johnson’s later and fuller discussion of “ wit” in the Lfe of 
Cowley is entirely consistent with his esteem for intellectual 
energy in the language of poetry. Of the three different con- 
ceptions of wit that he mentions, the first, it will be recalled, 
is the one most commonly associated with the Augustan move- 
ment toward “refinement” and “ correctness” of language, 


“eé 


as in Dryden’s definition of wit as “a propriety of thoughts 
and words,” or in Pope’s line, which Johnson quotes, “ What oft 
was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” Yet it is exactly 
this conception of wit that Johnson at once rejects. For it 
depresses wit “ below its natural dignity, and reduces it from 
strength of thought to happiness of language.” ® 

By substituting “a more noble and more adequate concep- 
tion” of wit as that “which is at once natural and new,” 
Johnson is plainly trying to restore the term to its original 
dignity. It was, he rightly says, about the time of Cowley 
himself that “ Wit, which had been till then used for Intellec- 
tion, in contradistinction to Will, took the meaning whatever 
it be which it now bears.” *® To adopt Eliot’s phrase and 
reapply it somewhat differently to “ wit ” itself, we can suggest 
that a “dissociation” of wit had taken place during the 
Restoration. Previously, of course, the word had implied the 
discovery and expression of something true or real (nature) 
in a vital, active, and therefore “new” manner. That is, it 
had implied both the “ natural and new.” By 1700 it far more 
often implied either the “ natural” or the “ new.” The emphasis 
on the latter continues the idea of activity of mind connoted by 
the original conception—an activity that consists, says Locke, 
in the “assemblage” of ideas and images, as distinct from 
“judgment,” or the analytic noting of differences. Locke’s 
separation of “ wit” and “ judgment” into a virtual antithesis 
continues throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. 
“Wit,” considered separate from “ judgment,” takes on even 
more the qualities of “ quickness,” “ novelty,” and “ surprize.” 
It is this use of the term, of course, that finally prevails, and 
leads to the nineteenth-century association of the word largely 
with the comic and unexpected. On the other hand, there is 


® Lives, I, 19. 





*° Tbid., I, 36. 
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also the very different tendency, during the Restoration and 
first part of the eighteenth century, to emphasize the element 
of “ naturalness ” and “ propriety ” in wit; and it is this conno- 
tation that we associate with the Augustan ideal of “ refining ” 
and “ correcting” wit. Here we may think of the typicality of 
Hobbes. Wit, for Hobbes, consists of both “ judgment ” and 
“ fancy ”—both “ celerity of imagining ” and “ steddy direction 
to some approved end.” But of the two, it is “ judgment ” or 
“ discretion ’” that Hobbes most stresses. In fact, “ Judgment 
without Fancy is [still] Wit, but Fancy without Judgment 
not.” '! Perhaps the fullest discussion of wit in the Restoration 
defines the word comprehensively as “either a senceful dis- 
course, word, or a skilful Action. ... Wherever you shall meet 
with Sence in discourse, &c. Dexterity and Skill in Actions, 
there and nowhere else you shall meet with Wit.” That is, 
the ideal is a wit directly based on “nature,” and therefore 
governed by “ propriety” or “decorum.” This is Dryden’s 
position in defining wit as “ propriety of thoughts and words.” 
For “ Propriety of thought,” he goes on to say, “is that fancy 
which arises naturally from the subject ... Propriety of words 
is the clothing of those thoughts with such expressions as are 
naturally proper to them...” If this is an adequate definition, 
it was complained, then “Euclid was the greatest wit that 
ever set pen to paper.” * 


2 


The sort of “wit” Johnson desires, then, is not the “ cor- 
rected” and cautiously “natural” wit to which Hobbes and 
Dryden point. Instead, he has a real dissatisfaction with it 
which should not be overlooked or minimized but be fully 


‘ 


™ Leviathan (cd. Waller, Cambridge, 1904), pp. 42-44. For other characteristic 
assertions that follow or agree with Hobbes, see R. L. Sharp, From Donne to 
Dryden: the Revolt Against Metaphysical Poetry (1940), pp. 130-131, 161. 

** David Abercromby, Discourse of Wit (1685), p. 7. Accordingly, “ obscurity ” 
in writing is the reverse of wit (pp. 94 ff.); wit is indecd a clear, level-headed 
function, and “our Passions are great obstacles to the exercise” of it (p. 167). 
cf. Addison (Spectator, No. 253): “wit and fine writing doth not consist so much 
in advancing things that are new, as in giving things that are known an agreeable 
turn.” 

*® Dryden, Essays (ed. Ker, Oxford, 1926), I, 270; Addison, Spectator, No. 62; 
William Jackson, The Four Ages (1798), pp. 121 ff. [pp. 221 ff.]. 
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recognized for what it is. Also, it should be recognized that 
among writers of his own century Johnson is almost alone in 
his way of reacting. It is true that, since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century in England, there had always been some 
dissatisfaction with the closer, more literal ideal of “ propriety ” 
in the language of poetry, and it had become quite strong, of 
course, by the time of Johnson. In the reaction against the 
more fixed canons of neo-classic style, the ideal if not the 
practice certainly included wider variety and probably more 
emotional vigor. But it did not also include an equally demand- 
ing sense of form. To Johnson, therefore, the newer poetry 
could hardly seem a hopeful alternative. In fact, one of 
Johnson’s great virtues as a critic is a sense of balance that 
prevents him from being swept away, while reacting from one 
form of literature, and being led to embrace something else 
only because it happens to offer a change. We can therefore 
come still closer to what Johnson valued in the language of 
poetry by reconsidering his attitude toward the sort of 
eighteenth-century verse that is often regarded as “ romantic ” 
or else as anticipating many of the characteristics of romantic 
style, such as the poetry of Collins and Gray or the blank 
verse of Joseph and Thomas Warton. Johnson’s lack of enthu- 
siasm for this poetry is still thought of as having been based 
merely on Augustan standards of decorum and “ correctness.” 
But we can argue instead that it rested, at least partly, on 
the same misgivings he had about much neo-classic poetry, 
and that he may even have regarded both of them as sharing 
some of the same limitations, 

With the high value he placed both on active “ thinking ” and 
on variety of imagery and expression, we may naturally suppose 
that the principal object of Johnson’s dislike in poetic style 
would be any sort of reliance on what we may call “ stock 
devices,” especially an unthinking, narrowly imitative use of 
them. That is not to say, of course, that Johnson, in reacting 
against stock devices, is swept towards the opposite extreme 
of wanting novelty or complexity in language for their own 
sakes any more than his dissatisfaction with stiff and “ chill ” 
heroic plays swung him over to sentimental comedy. He could 
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still hold a classical belief in the immediate communicability of 
art, and the use of the familiar—if and when the familiar is 
important. But this can be quite different from accepting the 
use of forms of expression and of images which “time has 
tarnished,” and which are available for use to anyone who can 
read. This certainly is the basis of Johnson’s constantly ex- 
pressed dislike of the eighteenth-century use of mythological 
allusions—of the “ puerilities ” of mythology. The implication 
is always that it has become a stock prop, an easy way out—" a 
ready and puerile expedient,” as in Pope’s way of using the 
transformation of Lodona in Windsor Forest: “ nothing is 
easier than to tell how a flower was once a blooming virgin, 
or a rock an obdurate tyrant.” By the “help of such easy 
fictions” a poem of any length can be “ easily written on any 
subject,” without ability in “ art” or acquaintance with “ life.”™ 
What Johnson says about routine use of mythology also seems 
to apply to the reliance on other devices which are not only 
derivative and easy but which appeal mostly to mere “ memory ” 
and the sort of associations that rise when memory is stirred. 
This is his charge against open “imitations” of past authors. 


They presuppose, he says, “an accidental or artificial state 
of mind. An Imitation of Spenser is nothing to a reader, 
however acute, by whom Spenser has never been perused.” 
That is, they “appeal not to reason or passion, but to 
memory.” *° 


This last statement especially illuminates Johnson’s opposi- 
tion to the easier stock devices in poetic style. For it is exactly 
the active functioning of “reason or passion” that is wanted 
in the reader, preferably both. It is something very like “ wit ”; 
and what is contrasted with this ideal is the mere awakening 
of “ memory ” by “a transient allusion, or slight illustration,” 
and the stirring by this means of either private or “ accidental ” 
associations. It is probably this attitude more than any other 
that governs Johnson’s reaction to the sort of poetry that 
was then supplanting Augustan verse, not simply an automatic 
prejudice based on a rigid sense of “ correctness.” The process 
of breaking away from one sort of stereotype could become just 


14 Lives, III, 225; II, 204, 283. *® Tbid., III, 332-333. 
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as routine as anything else, just as Joseph Warton, he said, was 
“an enthusiast by rule.’ We are therefore probably justi- 
fied in arguing that, for Johnson, any shift that was going 
on in English poetry was partly a shift from one group of 
stock devices to another. One of the newer varieties would 
be the fashionable use of archaic language in order to give 
“ atmosphere,” as in Gay, Shenstone, and later Collins, Thomas 
Warton, and Chatterton. It is always “easy to sprinkle [a 
poem] with gleanings of antiquity,” and create a mixed, loosely 
suggestive style that was “never spoken nor written in any 
age or in any place.’*® Another temptation is to rely on 
rhetorical mannerisms, like the Miltonic inversions in Thomas 
Warton: “ Gray evening is common enough; but evening gray 
he’d think very fine.” ‘? Collins also put his words “ out of the 
common order, seeming to think, with some later candidates 
for fame, that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry.” ** 
Gray openly believed that his language was “ more poetical 
as it was more remote from common use”; and Johnson’s 
analysis of Gray’s style is largely an attack on looseness in 
the use of metaphors and imagery. We ought also to interpret 
Johnson’s remarks on blank verse in this light instead of 
viewing them in the conventional, superficial way. He is 
almost always thinking of the numerous minor poets who rely 
on Miltonic mannerisms. His criticism is consistent: in order 
to be “ poetical,” the blank verse writer of his own day often 
“recalls old phrases” or twists his lines with “ inversions ”; 
Somerville’s blank verse gives us only “ familiar images in 
laboured language”; and Young joins “the turgid and 
familiar.” *° Goldsmith, in a discussion cited by Sir Herbert 
Grierson, is certainly echoing Johnson when he complains of 
the poetic style of his own time that it relies on “ bloated and 
compound epithet.” Images and allusions, he says, float before 
the reader’s “imagination like the figures in a dream; but 


1° Rambler, No. 121; Lives, II, 269. 
17 Life of Johnson, III, 158-159; cf. Bate, Criticism, p. 208, for the suggestion 
that Johnson’s attitude here closely anticipates that of Eliot. 
18 T ives, III, 341. 
° Tbid., II, 435. 
2° Tbid., III, 417-418; IT, 319-320; III, 398. 
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curiosity, induction, reason, and the whole train of affections 
are fast asleep.” ** 


3 


If Johnson, then, feels the inadequacy of the Augustan con- 
ception of wit as “ propriety,” his reaction certainly does not 
sway him into advocating the newer style of poetry in which 
the element of wit has almost completely vanished. Instead, 
he by-passes the strict conception of “ corrected ” wit in favor 
of a more comprehensive definition of it. that will not reduce 
it from “strength of thought to happiness of language.” 
Measured against Johnson’s “more noble and more adequate 
conception of wit,” which includes “ novelty ” and “ strength 
of thought” as well as “naturalness,” the “ metaphysical ” 
poets, as he regarded them, are almost the reverse of the 
Augustan—they are more notable for novelty and strength 
of thought than for “ propriety ” or “ natural ” appropriateness 
of expression. The former are probably more necessary than 
the latter. But a combination of these qualities, flexibly con- 
ceived, would be even better; and Johnson, rightly or wrongly, 
does not think the “ metaphysical” poets possess this com- 
bination very fully. In other words, they do not, for Johnson, 
represent the highest ideal of poetry. It is not at all mere ironic 
understatement to say this. Instead, it is an important con- 
sideration to bear in mind in reading Johnson or indeed many 
other classical critics. What T.S. Eliot has called “ the highest 
uses of poetry” are a very real concern in Johnson’s criti- 
cal thought. It is simply taken for granted that genres and 
styles should be valued in the light of it, and seen propor- 
tionately to it. Poetry can be intimately known and liked, 
even admired, and yet, weighed in such a scale, be found 
somewhat wanting. This balanced, sane classical procedure 
seemed very difficult to understand in the nineteenth century. 
It is not always clearly understood in the twentieth. Therefore, 
Johnson’s judgments, if they have not been whole-hearted 
eulogy, have sometimes been hastily attributed to “ prejudice ” 
and even ignorance. We can be grateful that it is no longer 


2 Citizen of the World, Letter XCVI; cf. Grierson, Milton and Wordsworth 
(1987), pp. 1-2. 
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necessary to prove Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge and 
admiration of Shakespeare. However, his misgivings about 
Paradise Lost are still recalled instead of his incisive analysis 
of it, and his belief that it was the greatest of all epics after 
Homer, largely because it is the most “ original.’ His light 
treatment of Milton’s sonnets is always remembered; but how 
many of their admirers have felt them enough to know them 
by heart? Johnson, in his judgment of them, in all probability 
went astray—probably as far as he ever went. He was anything 
but insensitive to them, though. “We were puzzled,” said 
Dr. John Sharp, describing Johnson’s visit to Cambridge, 


about one of [Milton’s] sonnets, which we thought was not to be 
found in Newton’s edition, and differed from all the printed ones. 
But Johnson cried, “ No, no!” repeated the whole sonnet, memo- 
riter, and shewed it us in Newton’s book. After which, he learnedly 
harangued on sonnet-writing, and its different numbers.” 


Among critics who disapprovingly cite Johnson’s “ contempt ” 
for ballads, one wonders how many could quote them as 
readily as he could, although he could also assert that such a 
poem as Chevy Chase could “ not fill a mind capable of thinking 
strongly.” ** He was even “immoderately fond of reading 
romances of chivalry,” according to Bishop Percy, although he 
believed almost anyone could write “ extravagant fictions ” of 
this sort without any real invention or knowledge. He could 
also be moved to tears by the Dies irae, Dies illa, and yet 
“inveigh against devotional poetry,” as Mrs. Thrale said, and 
protest that most religious verse was “cold and feeble. 
Johnson, indeed, often disparaged what emotionally moved 
him if he did not feel that it was genuinely worthy. It is his 
constant thinking in terms of the highest function and kinds of 
poetry, not prejudiced indifference, that made him dislike hasty 
and exaggerated praise. 

We can take the same standpoint with even more justice in 
approaching Johnson’s criticism of the “ metaphysical ” poets. 
Since W. B. C. Watkins published the number of citations that 


99 94 


*? Letter of March, 1765, Life of Johnson, I, 517 (Appendix C). 
*3 Letters (ed. Hill, 1892), II, 440. 


** Life of Johnson, I, 49; Piozzi, Anecdotes, Johnsonian Miscellanies (ed. Hill. 
Oxford, 1897), I, 284. 


4 
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appear under certain letters, it has been generally known that 
the Dictionary contains many quotations from the “ meta- 
physical ” poets. The Dictionary, it should be remembered, had 
deliberately concentrated, as Johnson said, on examples from 
“the writers before the restoration, whose works I regard as 
the wells of English undefiled”; and it is “the accession of 
Elizabeth,” he believed, “ from which we date the golden age 
of our language.” ** Actually, his citations from the “ meta- 
physical” poets number more than a thousand—1036, to be 
precise, from the following poets (Johnson did not cite 
Vaughan) : 


Donne ........ 408 26 
Cowley ........ 290 
Cleveland ...... 125 
Crashaw ....... 103 
Herbert ........ 78 
WOBTEW kisses 32 
1036 


Moreover, the range of Johnson’s citations is enormous. It 
covers most of the works of these poets, especially in the case 
of Donne. Such an imposing number of citations becomes 
even more impressive when we remember, as Sir James Murray 
emphasized long ago, how many of Johnson’s quotations came 
from his own capacious memory. In fact, the Dictionary could 
never have been completed so rapidly if Johnson had not been 
able to rely heavily on memory. The sort of verbal slip 
that illustrates Johnson’s reliance on memory is particularly 
apparent, as Watkins noticed, in the use of Donne. We also 
ought to remember how conscious Johnson was of just what 
writers he was putting in and why, and how he was especially 
concerned with illustrating the different shades of meaning for 
particular words and even providing, as he said, “a kind of in- 
tellectual history.” We are perhaps justified in feeling, then, 


°° Plan of an English Dictionary and Preface to the English Dictionary, Works 
(ed. Murphy, 1820), IT, 25, 52. 

°° The edition used here is that of 1773. Mr. Watkins also mentions a number 
for the total citations from Donne (439) in his “ Dr. Johnson on the Imagination: 
a Note,” R.E.S., XXII (1946), 183n. He does not state the edition, but refers 
to it as “a two-volume edition (revised).” I can only assume he is referring to 
one of the editions published after 1773. 
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that, of the critics of the past thirty years who have quickly 
dismissed Johnson’s discussion of the “ metaphysical” poets, 
there are probably not many who could match his verbatim 
knowledge of their writings, even though the “ metaphysical ” 
poets have now been edited, commented on, taught in academic 
institutions, and are otherwise easily available for sympathetic 
interpretation. There are perhaps even fewer who, if they had 
written at a time when the “ metaphysical” poets were little 
known, would have acquired anything like a comparable know]- 
edge of them and have also evolved by themselves an analytic 
and critical method for judging them. At least few, under such 
circumstances, would have done so without having become so 
identified that they might have lost their appreciative grasp of 
other kinds of poetry, particularly the entire body of classical 
poetry that Johnson knew so well. 

Yet at a time when the “ metaphysical” poets were little 
known, and unaided by hints from contemporaneous critics, 
Johnson felt an obvious attraction to them, and, just as 
obviously, was closely acquainted with their works. Accordingly, 
he tried to find a third definition of “wit” in the Life of 
Cowley that would be particularly applicable to “ meta- 
physical” poetry. This is the famous discordia concors defini- 
tion—the “combination of dissimilar images, or discovery of 
occult resemblances in things unlike.” He probably returned 
to Dryden’s forgotten distinction between “ wit written ” and 
“wit writing.” ** This is a distinction between wit, as far as 
the finished product of the poem is concerned, and wit as the 
active mind of the poet in writing. To interpret it in this way 
would at least explain Johnson’s introducing his third definition 
by saying: “But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophically [as a 
function of mind] considered as a kind of discordia concors . . .” 
If wit that fulfills this definition can sometimes lack the 
“natural,” it should not be forgotten that, for Johnson, it at 
least appears preferable to the strict Augustan ideal that 
reduces wit “from strength of thought to happiness of lan- 
guage.” Nor is it far from the definition he had advanced over 
twenty-five years earlier in the Rambler. Remembering the 


*7 Bate, Criticism, p. 218 n. 
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high premium Johnson placed on “ thinking” and activity of 
“mind ” in poetry, one can at once see the source of attraction 
that the “ metaphysical” poets held for him; and some of the 
well-known phrases in the Life of Cowley take on a stronger 
significance: 


nature and art are ransacked for illustrations, comparisons, and 
allusions; their learning instructs, and their subtility surprises . 
To write on their plan it was at least necessary to read and think. 
No man could be . . . a metaphysical poet . . . by descriptions 
copied from descriptions . . . by traditional imagery and hereditary 
similes . . . the mind is exercised either by recollection or inquiry 
the powers of reflection and comparison are employed . . 
pon every subjec Yowley| thought for himself, and such was 
l bject |Cowley| thought for |} If 1 such wa 
his copiousness of knowledge that something at once remote and 
applicable rushed into his mind . . .*8 
“It was at least necessary to read and think”: this refreshing 
quality is the exact opposite of that of John Ogilvie, for 
example, whose poems offer “no thinking” but only “ white- 
robed innocence ” and “ flower-bespangled meads.” It is also 
a sign of Johnson’s unusual interest that he thought the Life 


of Cowley, because of its discussion of wit and “ metaphysical ” 
poetry, the best of the entire Lives of the Poets. We may 


‘ 


certainly agree with Watkins that, for Johnson, the “ meta- 
physical” poets “fascinate as much as they repel him,” but 
feel that he does not go far enough in stating that Johnson 
“ erudingly feels it necessary to leave for them a small opening 
to greatness on his own terms.” ** The opening is not small; 
he is giving large praise. He is openly advocating some of 
their qualities—up to a point. This leads him, not to grudging 
acceptance, but to virtually resurrecting them and finding for 
them a significant place. Southey was probably nearer the 
truth in saying that “ Justly as Johnson condemned the meta- 
physical poets, he saw how superior they were to those who 
were trained up in the school of Dryden.” *° Indeed, according 
to Boswell, he once went so far as to say, speaking of Pope’s 
power of condensation: ‘‘ There is more sense in a line of 


8 Lives, I, 20-22, 56. 
7°“ Dr. Johnson on the Imagination,” p. 133. 
°° Robert Southey, Cowper (1839), II, 20. 
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Cowley than in‘a page (or a sentence, or ten lines——I am not 
quite certain of the phrase) of Pope.” 


4 


Johnson’s theoretical approach to the language of poetry, 
especially to the use of simile, metaphor, and imagery, supple- 
ments his criticism of particular writers in showing the value 
he found in qualities which are associated with “ metaphysical ” 
wit but which had somewhat evaporated in the Augustan 
pursuit of “correctness.” Probably no neo-classic critic was 
ever so mindful of the importance of the image in the language 
of poetry. If Johnson believes in the “ grandeur of generality,” 
the generality is certainly not an abstraction but a truth or 
meaningful pattern that operates through concrete, particu- 
larized actuality. He is also, for a neo-classic critic, unusual in 
prizing an aroused, energetic participation by the reader’s own 
mind, and in believing that this could be obtained only through 
effective imagery, as distinct from mere rhetorical statement, 
however resounding. Therefore, despite his general admiration 
of Dryden, he felt compelled to point out the “ false magnifi- 
cence” in his dramas. Johnson’s diagnosis is characteristic. 
The “ mind,” he emphasizes, the “ mind can be captivated only 
by recollection and curiosity; by reviving natural sentiments or 
impressing new appearances of things.” But in Dryden’s plays, 
“ sentences were readier at his call than images”; and the style 
therefore tends more to “fill the ear” than to “ awaken . 
ideas.” ** The phrase, “new appearances of things,” is also 
characteristic in indicating the value Johnson placed in the 
ability to arouse the mind. As long as “ originality ” and 
“ novelty ” were not advocated as ends in themselves, he prized 
them as few critics have. Remarks that illustrate this occur 
repeatedly: “The highest praise of genius is original inven- 
tion,” demanding “ vigour and amplitude of mind”; “the 
uncommon merit of an original design ”; “ entitled to one praise 
of the highest kind: his mode of thinking and of expressing 
his thoughts is original’; “ the honour which is always due to 


*1 Tife of Johnson, V, 345, (Tour to the Hebrides, Oct. 23, 1773). 
82 Tives, I, 458-459. 
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an original author.” ** In fact, any conception of “ propriety ” 
that stifles originality should be at once suspect, and belongs 
with such cant phrases as “ Taste and Grace, Purity and 
Delicacy, Manners and Unities, sounds which having been 
once uttered by those who understood them, have since been 
re-echoed without meaning.” For “in every work of imagina- 
tion, the disposition of parts ... may be varied a thousand ways 
with equal propriety.” ** By definition, an imaginative work 
that consists of parts is open to novelty and variety in the 
selection and arrangement of the parts used. The complaint 
that desirable elements are exhausted is undercut by the 
alterations “time is always making in the modes of life”; it 
is a cant excuse of “ignorance or idleness, by which some 
discourage others and some themselves.” ** Indeed, Johnson 
went so far, according to Boswell, as to project a work which 
would prove “ how small a quantity of Reau Fiction there is 
in the world; and that the same images, with very little varia- 
tion,” form the staple of most writing.** The note of weary 
exasperation that we sense in this half-burlesque “ project ” 
highlights his conviction that there are always “ qualities in 
the products of nature yet undiscovered, and combinations in 
the powers of art yet untried.” ** 

The word “ combination ” indicates a characteristic of poetic 
style that is closely related to Johnson’s view of “ wit” and 
“metaphysical” poetry. For it is particularly through the 
different ways in which ideas and images can be combined 
that variety and range of meaning can be obtained. In Shen- 
stone’s elegies, for example, the “ thoughts are pure and simple, 
but wanting combination they want variety.” ** We also should 
notice that variety and novelty of combination comprize the 
one common quality implied in all Johnson’s remarks on 
“wit”: wit discloses resemblances “in objects dissimilar to 
common eyes, or by mixing heterogeneous notions” (Rambler, 
No. 141); “the unexpected copulation of ideas . . . notions, 
which the imagination may cull out to compose new assem- 


88 Thid., I, 194; I, 316-317; III, 278; Adventurer, No. 92. 
%* Rambler, No. 23. 

®5 Adventurer, No. 95. *° Life of Johnson, IV, 236. 
®7 Rambler, No. 129. *8 Lives, III, 355. 
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blages ” (Rambler, No. 194); or the second and third definitions 
in the Life of Cowley—the “natural and new,” and the dis- 
cordia concors definitions. But variety and novelty in com- 
bination depend on range—not only in the number and differ- 
ence of materials and images used, but also in the distance 
of the radius between the object and the comparison that 
figurative language implies. As in the Rambler, No. 194, 
definition, later reapplied to the “ metaphysical” poets, wit is 
described as “the discovery of some occult relation between 
images in appearance remote from each other.” Johnson 
requires only that it be in some sense a “ discovery,” not a 
purely subjective fancy. Here he certainly goes beyond most 
eighteenth-century critics. He is especially far from the emaci- 
ated “correctness” and “ propriety” typified by Granville’s 
Essay upon Unnatural Flights in Poetry (1701), one of the 
writers he thought notably lacking in “the merit of original 
thought.” Moreover, Johnson values the quality of distance 
in comparison not merely for the sake of variety but also for 
the sake of the intellectual activity latent in the resulting 
tension. His conception of the function of the simile gives 
another instance of this. In the Life of Pope, speaking of 
Virgil, “ the ship-race,” he says, “ compared with the chariot- 
race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandized; land and water 
make all the difference ’; and when Apollo chasing Daphne is 
“likened to a greyhound chasing a hare, there is nothing gained; 
the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain to be made plainer. 

” 89 For this reason, Addison’s famous sustained simile 
abuen Marlborough in the Campaign (“So when an angel ...”), 
which was so much admired in the eighteenth century, leaves 
Johnson unmoved. It is not even a simile at all, he says, but 
only an “exemplification”’; for it gives “almost the same 
images a second time ” 


A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between two actions, 
in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes terminating by 
different operations in some resemblance of effect. . .. A simile 
may be compared to lines converging at a point and is more 
excellent as the lines approach from greater distance: an exemplifi- 


*° [bid., 





III, 329-330. 
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cation may be considered as two parallel lines . . . never far 
separated, and never joined.*° 


Certainly the strict “ exemplification ” in “ parallel lines” was 
often a result of the cautious Augustan ideal of “ correct ” 
propriety in using figurative language. 

Johnson’s own strong imagination was not, we know, a source 
of much comfort to him. Both as a matter of principle and 
for personal motivations, he held to an ideal of decorum (in 
language as in everything else) as not only desirable but vitally 
necessary. Despite his delight in “vigour and amplitude of 
mind” (his greatest happiness, said Boswell, was in the exercise 
of his reason) , he could never have turned against the principle 
of decorum, but only against unduly narrow applications of it 
in practice. Even here we must be alert to read between the 
lines. He felt freer in noting the lack of “ thinking” in the 
newer poetry that was supplanting the Augustan. It was in 
the great writing before the Restoration, in what he called the 
“ golden age of our language,” that he could find the energetic 
exercise of both “ reason ” and “ passion ” that he valued most 
in the language of poetry. Almost, in his view of it, he set 
the precedent for the common critical attitude of today. He 
certainly was not partisan about it, however, He could find 
this quality abundantly in Shakespeare. In a different form, 
it was present in the active strength of Milton’s “ mighty 
genius”: “ The thoughts,” he says “... are such as could only 
be produced by an imagination in the highest degree active 
and fervid, to which materials were supplied by incessant study 
and unlimited curiosity. The heat of Milton’s mind might be 
said to sublimate his learning ...” He could find the same 
“active and fervid” power in Browne. In a little-known 
passage cited by Watkins as one of Johnson’s “ flashes of 
heightened perception which amount to genius, over-riding his 
disapproval of Browne’s lack of decorum,” the qualities Johnson 
values, even some of the terms he uses, anticipate the Life of 
Cowley written more than twenty years later: 


His style is, indeed, a tissue of many languages: a mizture of 
heterogeneous words, brought together from distant regions, with 


*° Ibid., II, 129-130. 
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terms originally ‘appropriated to one art, and drawn by violence 
into service of another. ... [I|n defence of his uncommon words 
and expressions, we must consider, that he had uncommon senti- 
ments . . . But his innovations are sometimes pleasing, and his 
temerities happy: he has many verba ardentia, forcible expressions, 
which he would never have found, but by venturing to the utmost 
verge of propriety; and flights which would never have been 
reached, but by one who had very little fear of the shame of 
falling.** 


Among other writers before Dryden, Johnson could also find 
some of the qualities he desired in the “ metaphysical ” poets, 
though they, more than Browne, ventured “to the utmost 
verge of propriety.” To be sure, his admiration was not com- 
plete. It was strong enough, however, to make him the first 
critic to analyze and define them—in a sense, even to resurrect 
and justify them critically. It is an ironic accident of literary 
history that, in the revival of interest in “ metaphysical ” 
poetry after World War I, Johnson’s resurrecting and pioneer 
placing of them should have been regarded as an attack only 
because the same balanced judgment that made him disregard 
the fashionable stereotype of his own time, and to try to 
enlarge the prevailing conception of “ wit” and make a place 
for the “metaphysical” poets, also led him to value other 
qualities and kinds of poetry. He would have been equally 
able to disregard any other kind of fashionable and exclusive 
stereotype, including a “ metaphysical ” one. The critic whom 
the nineteenth century thought perhaps the most “ prejudiced ” 
was really one of the least. This is what partly makes him, as 
T. S. Eliot says, “a very dangerous person to disagree with.” 
He was able to recognize and admire “ vigour and amplitude 
of mind” in many forms, partly because he himself possessed 
so much of it. 


Harvard University 


41 Life of Sir Thomas Browne, Works, XII, 303. Cf. Watkins, “ Dr. Johnson . . . 
a Note,” p. 134. 














“FROM THE INNERMOST GERM”: THE ORGANIC 
PRINCIPLE IN HAWTHORNE’S FICTION 


By Roy R. Mats, Jr. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s relation to the thought of his time 
has long been a perplexing problem. The older view of him as 
an isolated Puritan skeptic, impervious to the intellectual fer- 
ment of Romanticism, has been pretty much done away with.’ 
His place in the Romantic intellectual milieu, however, has 
not yet been clearly defined. In this study, designed as a brief 
and tentative step toward such a definition, I shall maintain 
that the organic principle, justly held to be the very root of 
Romanticism in America,’ is an essential aspect in the texture 
of Hawthorne’s fiction and one which complements his tragic 
sense; that in viewing the New England past in terms of the 
organic-mechanical antithesis he was illuminating a crucial 
social problem in his own time; and finally that in two of his 
less successful works he was dealing specifically, albeit in his 
own way, with moral problems related to nineteenth-century 
evolutionary theory. 

It would be fruitless to seek the sources of the organic doc- 
trine which pervades Hawthorne’s work. Familiar with the 
writings of Goethe, Coleridge, and Carlyle, conversant with 
Channing, Melville, and Thoreau, Hawthorne could hardly 
have missed being exposed to the ideas which resulted from 
the fundamental belief that the universe was a coherent, living 
unity. He habitually, almost compulsively, referred to him- 


*See Randall Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Biography (New Haven, 1948); 
F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 192; Q. D. Leavis, 
“Hawthorne as Poet,” Sewanee Rev., LIX (Spring-Summer 1951); Darrel Abel, 
“ Hawthorne’s Pearl: Symbol and Character,” ELH, XVIII (March 1951), 50-66; 
and two articles by Richard H. Fogle cited below. 

? Oskar Walzel, German Romanticism, trans. A. E. Lussky (N. Y., 1930), 51-60; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), ch. X; 
Alexander Gode-von Aesch, Natural Science in German Romanticism (N. Y., 1941), 
ch. IV; Howard Mumford Jones, Ideas in America (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), 134- 
136; Morse Peckham, “ Towards a Theory of Romanticism,’”” PMLA, LXVI (March 
1951), 5-23; and R. P. Adams, “ Romanticism and the American Renaissance,” AL, 
XXIII (Jan. 1952), 419-432. 
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self and his work as organic: the Twice-Told Tales which he 
likened to “ flowers which blossomed in too retired a shade ”; 
the tales and sketches in Mosses from an Old Manse which 
“blossomed out like flowers in the calm summer of my heart 
and mind ”; the “ripened autumnal fruit” gathered in The 
Snow-Image—these were the harvest of an author who often 
compared himself to a hawthorn-bush or a dubious bough on 
the family tree. 

These constantly-recurring metaphors seem casual and con- 
ventional enough at first glance. Yet the adumbrations of the 
root-metaphor of organicism which emerge in Hawthorne’s 
romances and tales take on almost a mythic quality—mythic 
in that they involve a creative adaptation of ancient myth, 
function usually through image and symbol, and express in 
narrative form a truth not always verifiable in science or his- 
tory. Hawthorne’s belief in an organic theory of art, for ex- 
ample, manifests itself most clearly in his several variations of 
the Pygmalion legend. In “ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” the 
sculptor, “a modern Pygmalion in the person of a Yankee 
mechanic,” follows Coleridge’s famous dictum that “ the organic 
form is innate; it shapes as it develops itself from within, and 
the fullness of its development is one and the same with the 
perfection of its outward form.”* Just as creation of this 
organic form is the mark of “ true genius ” as opposed to the 
mechanical product of the mere understanding, so Drowne, 
ordinarily a “ mechanical carver in wood,” is inspired on one 
occasion by “ the divine, the life-giving touch.” Owen War- 
land’s imaginative creation, his spiritualization of ‘machinery, 
is similarly organic as it has been recently observed, “ natural, 
yet superior to Nature in that it embodies Nature’s essence, 
and thus magically combines the ideal with the particular.” ‘ 
It is in this sense that Aylmer in “ The Birthmark ” compares 
his quest with that of Pygmalion, his aim being to correct 
“what Nature left imperfect in her fairest work. Even Pygma- 
lion, when his sculptured woman assumed life, felt not greater 
ecstasy than mine will be.” Hawthorne, furthermore, agreed 


* Coleridge’s Shakespearian Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 
I, 224. 

‘Richard H. Fogle, “The World and the Artist: A Study of Hawthorne’s ‘ The 
Artist of the Beautiful,” Tulane Stud. in Eng., I (1949), 39. 
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with Coleridge that the “ genial moment ” in which the inner 
germ finds the perfection of its outward form is not the product 
of prescience. Thus Drowne feels that he must have wrought 
the wooden image “in a kind of dream”; and Kenyon, in 
modelling a bust of Donatello, attains the life-like expression 
“ by some accidental handling of the clay, entirely independent 
of his own will” (VI, 314) 2 

The Coleridgean opposition between organic and mechanical 
in art is often expressed in The Marble Faun.6 “ How terrible 
should be the thought,” wrote Hawthorne, “that the nude 
woman whom the modern artist patches together, bit by bit, 
from a dozen heterogeneous models, meaning nothing by her, 
shall last as long as the Venus of the Capitol!” It is the product 
of such a false Pygmalion (in this case a witch) which had 
earlier been dramatized in “ Feathertop.” Mother Rigby has 
made many a “puppet” before out of “clay, wax, straw, 
sticks ”; on this occasion she uses equally heterogeneous ma- 
terials in constructing Feathertop. Coleridge had stated that 
the truly organic form had “ its true image reflected and thrown 
out from the concave mirror.” It is a mirror, too, which betrays 
Feathertop’s mechanical construction; he gazes in the full- 
length looking-glass and beholds “the sordid patchwork of 
his real composition” (II, 276).’ As he hints in this tale, 
Hawthorne had good reason to be deeply concerned with the 
organic-mechanical antithesis in art. His own characters occa- 
sionally tended to stiffen and harden in his allegorical grasp, to 
become as wooden as the bulk of Drowne’s work. With his 
usual modesty and self-criticism, Hawthorne compares Feather- 
top to “ some of the lukewarm and abortive characters, com- 
posed of heterogeneous materials, used for the thousandth time, 


5 All citations in my text are to The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
ed. George P. Lathrop, 13 vols. (Boston, 1882-83) . 

® Fogle discusses this opposition in “Simplicity and Complexity in The Marble 
Faun,” Tulane Stud. in Eng., IL (1950), 116-119. 

7 Cf. Emerson’s journal entry: “ Heterogeneity. ‘Character. Men are miscel- 
lanies, rag-bags, unannealed glass, utter discontinuity; and all their power absorbed 
in their individual antagonisms. . . . "Tis Newton’s heterogeneous body which 
loses the ray of light. Now if a fire, as, for example, Love’s, could kindle and melt 
them over, recast the whole mass, then you should have logic, unity, and power; a 
man that would be felt to the centre of the Copernican system.” (The Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes [Boston, 
1909] VIII, 218-19. 
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and never worth using, with which romance writers (and 
myself, no doubt, among the rest) have so overpeopled the 
world of fiction.” 

We may move more deeply into an understanding of Haw- 
thorne’s interest in the organic principle by seeing how it 
informs two key images in his work—the fire and the bell. 
Even casual readers of Hawthorne doubtless recall the darker 
side of his fire-imagery: the hellish blaze stoked by Ethan 
(Fire) Brand as he probes the equally lurid depths of the 
human heart; the smoke and flames which gush from the “me- 
chanical demon ” Apollyon, engineer of the celestial railroad. 
But, as Melville also perceived,® fire is a dual and often ambigu- 
ous agent, both destructive and creative, a “ Titan of inno- 
vation, angel or fiend, double in his nature .. .” (II, 451). 
In Mosses from an Old Manse (the very title of which is, of 
course, like that of Leaves of Grass, indicative of the author’s 
commitment to organicism), Hawthorne recalls the “ wild 
days ” he spent in the woods conversing with Ellery Channing. 
“ Our fire, red gleaming among the trees, and we beside it... 
all seemed in unison with the river gliding by and the foliage 
rustling over us.” The fire came to be associated with the 
wild, creative, organic freedom which they won away from 
“all custom and conventionalism and fettering influences of 
man upon man” (II, 34-35). In this sense, fire is the spark 
of life, the creative impulse, “ the quick and subtle spirit, whom 
Prometheus lured from heaven to civilize mankind,” seeming 
to symbolize “ all that was bright and glorious in the heart of 
man” (II, 159, 550). Domestic fire, therefore, is the “ ele- 
mental spirit ” further developed by civilization, and we begin 
to grasp why Melville saw so much in Hawthorne’s apparently 
inconsequential though smoothly-written essay, “ Fire Wor- 
ship.” ® For this sketch is a brief chapter in the history of 


* Ahab’s challenge to God in “The Candles” is very similar to Ethan Brand’s 
outburst before the fiery lime-kiln. And in the poem “ America,” Melville writes 
of “the ambiguous lightning.” See Richard Chase, Herman Melville (N. Y., 1949), 
45-46. 

° Millicent Bell, in her recent article, “‘ Hawthorne’s ‘ Fire-Worship’; Interpreta- 
tion and Source,” AL, XXIV (March 1952), 31-39, argues that the fire in this 
sketch symbolizes “the old theology of the Puritans.” This reading, it seems to 
me, ignores the text of “ Fire-Worship ” in which Hawthorne explicitly states that 
domestic fire typifies “the picturesque, the poetic, and the beautiful.” It also 
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the dramatic struggle between positive Romanticism and static, 
mechanistic thought—a struggle which, as we shall see, accounts 
for much of the tension in The Scarlet Letter and lies at the 
heart of Hawthorne’s myth of New England. He felt that the 
rapidly-developing technological achievements had succeeded 
Puritan theology and the growth of the commercial middle- 
class in stifling the organic diversity of the individual. “In 
one way or another, here and there and all around us, the inven- 
tions of mankind are fast blotting the picturesque, the poetic, 
and the beautiful out of human life. The domestic fire was a 
type of all these attributes, and seemed to bring might and 
majesty, and wild Nature and a spiritual essence into our 
inmost home . . . until in these evil days physical science [i. e., 
technology] has nearly succeeded in extinguishing it ” (II, 160, 
167). The Heidenburg stove, therefore, represents the “ iron 
cage” of a mechanical society, and Hawthorne gloomily prophe- 
sies “ that social intercourse cannot long continue what it has 
been, now that we have subtracted from it so important and 
vivifying an element as firelight. The effects will be more per- 
ceptible on our children and the generations that shall succeed 
them than on ourselves, the mechanism of whose life may re- 
main unchanged, though its spirit be far other than it was ” 
(II, 166). We may say, then, with certain reservations, that 
fire-imagery in Hawthorne’s work often symbolizes the dy- 
namic, imaginative, indwelling spirit. When unbridled and 
uncivilized it is often dangerous and destructive to mankind 
as the fiery pride of Ethan Brand, alienated from society, 
demonstrates. But when domesticated in the hearth it is as 
sacred and as deserving of protection as the altar (II, 168). 
The bell, on the other hand, a product of iron like the armor 
of the Puritans, is usually associated with the mechanical. In 
“ The Artist of the Beautiful ” the “ iron accents of the church 
clock ” are at one with the “ heavy weight ” upon Owen War- 
land’s spirits. Peter Hovenden and “ that order of sagacious 
understandings ” think that “life should be regulated, like 
clockwork, with leaden weights” (II, 513, 512). The little 
shop-bell in The House of the Seven Gables is likewise con- 


fails to take into account the meaning of fire-imagery in the rest of Hawthorne’s 
work and his references elsewhere to Puritan theology as an “ iron cage” (III, 449). 
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nected with the commercial world and rings with “a hateful 
clamor ” in the ears of the isolated Clifford Pyncheon, who like 
Warland is a lover of the beautiful and the organic. “ Our 
neighbor with the iron tongue,” the bell, is, then, “the repre- 
sentative and most illustrious member of that innumerable 
class whose characteristic feature is the tongue, and whose sole 
business to clamor for the public good ” (III, 499). Yet Haw- 
thorne did not go so far as Melville *° in attributing to the bell 
the sinister elements of technology; the steeple-bell, like the 
sagacious business-man, is always a functioning member of 
human society. It sounds the alarm, converts the heathen, 
keeps time for mothers in child-birth, and suggests to a soldier 
thoughts of “ home-tenderness.” Only when men are not 
present does it become oppressed by loneliness (I, 33). Earthy, 
materialistic, a symbol of both the good and ill in commerce, 
the bell is perhaps most memorable as it sounds the funeral 
knell, a token of death as fire is of life. 

The functioning of these and other images of the organic and 
the mechanical may best be observed in The Scarlet Letter, 
Hawthorne’s masterly, concentrated vision of early American 
cultural history. For the chief conflict of the book, introduced 
in the opening chapter, “ The Prison Door,” is the organic- 
mechanical antithesis, the struggle between individual develop- 
ment and restrictive society. The spike-studded prison-door 
with its ponderous iron work, its “ beetle-browed and gloomy 
front,” is contrasted with a wild rose-bush which calls up 
reminiscences of the wilderness before the advent of the set- 
tlers as well as of the “ heterodox religionist ” Anne Hutchinson. 
Assembled before the “iron-clamped ” door are the Puritan 
inhabitants of Boston, whose faces are “ petrified ” in a “ grim 
rigidity.” Hester bears the “ heavy weight,” the “ leaden inflic- 
tion ” of eyes lowering upon her beneath the brims of “ steeple- 
crowned ” hats. With one exception—a sensitive young mother 
who later perishes in this mechanical society—the women are 
“jron-visaged ” beldams who urged at the very least “the 
brand of a hot iron ” on Hester Prynne’s forehead." The scaf- 





*°See Charles A. Fenton, “‘The Bell Tower’: Melville and Technology,” AL, 
XXIII (May 1951), 219-232. 

Perhaps one should not press too far the assumption that every detail is 
relevant in The Scarlet Letter. Yet it seems clear to me that Hawthorne used 
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fold, appropriately placed very near the market-place, con- 
stitutes “a portion of a penal machine.” Above it is the 
pillory, an “ ugly engine ” which aptly symbolizes the crushing 
grip of repressive society upon the individual. 

Outside the limits of this society are Pearl, the Indians, and 
the sailors. As Hawthorne elsewhere observes of Indian arti- 
facts, these creatures are endowed with a “ rudeness ” and an 
“ individuality ..., so different from the productions of civilized 
machinery, which shapes everything on one pattern” (II, 19). 
Pearl is not amenable to rules: organic like the wild rose, she 
is a being “ whose elements were perhaps beautiful and bril- 
liant, but all in disorder; or with an order peculiar to them- 
selves, amidst which the point of variety and arrangement was 
difficult or impossible to be discovered.” The sailors, “ wild 
men of the ocean, as the Indians were of the land,” gaze admir- 
ingly at Pearl, recognizing a kindred being, “ gifted with a soul 
of the sea-fire”’ (V, 291). 

These extremes, portrayed by image and symbol, point up 
the predicament of Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale. 
Hester is torn between Dimmesdale the conformist who in the 
final analysis will always need “the pressure of a faith about 
him, supporting, while it confined him within its iron frame- 
work,” and Pearl, whose source, as she perversely informs John 
Wilson, is the wild rosebush. Almost every detail of Hester’s 
visit with the governor is illumined by the organic-mechanicel 
antithesis. Governor Bellingham’s mansion is described as 
Coleridge had described the mechanical form; it is stucco, in 
which fragments of broken glass are plentifully intermixed and 
is “further decorated with strange and seemingly cabalistic 
figures and diagrams, suitable to the quaint taste of the age, 
which had been drawn in the stucco when newly laid on, and 
had now grown hard and durable, for the admiration of after 
times” (V, 129). The mechanical superficiality of the exterior 
is matched by the iron hammer hanging on the door and by 
the heterogeneous furnishings within—the gilded volumes and 
the artificial oaken flowers carved on the furniture. Hanging 


such terms as “ steeple-crowned ” and “ beldams ” just as he used the word “ leech ” 
in describing Roger Chillingworth to seize upon the tonal effect and the double 
meaning these words possessed in the context of his romance. 
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on the walls are stiff portraits of departed worthies with ruffs 
separating head and heart.’? As a mechanical society distorts 
and exaggerates individual aberration, so the suit of mail “ of 
most modern date ” magnifies the scarlet letter and makes an 
imp of Pearl. Small wonder that Hester should turn away in 
despair and seek some sign of organic life in the garden and 
that Pearl should cry for a red rose. Small wonder, too, that, 
as suffering inhabitants of such a society, Hester and Arthur 
should later greet each other in the forest with the questions: 
“ Art thou in life? . . . dost thou yet live?” 

In this forest interview, amid the fallen leaves which suggest 
Dimmesdale’s predicament, Hester makes clear the ethical 
aspects of the organic principle."* In all things she has retained 
her integrity as an individual except when she failed to reveal 
the identity of her husband; the act for which she was branded 
as sinful by the community “had a consecration of its own.” 
Pointing to the organic freedom of the forest and the sea, she 
exhorts Arthur to action in terms reminiscent of Emerson’s 
“ Self-Reliance ”; “ Exchange this false life of thine for a true 
one. Be, if thy spirit summon thee to such a mission, the 
teacher and apostle of the red men. Or,—as is more thy na- 
ture,—be a scholar and a sage among the wisest and most 
renowned of the cultivated world. Preach! Write! Act! Do 
anything, save to lie down and die!” And as Hester offers to 
accompany Arthur, the rekindling of their love is matched by 
the sympathy of nature: each green leaf is gladdened, and the 
yellow fallen leaves are transmuted to gold. 

But the sins of the past, like the scarlet letter, cannot be 
thrown off, nor does Hawthorne ever indicate that uncivilized 
individualism can ultimately be regarded as the good life 
(“The Old Manse is better than a thousand wigwams”). 
Hester, in her isolation, has become critical not only of the 
judicial robe, the pillory, and the gallows but also of the fire- 


*® This reading is supported by the fact that Hester’s humane father had a 
beard which “ flowed over the old-fashioned Elizabethan ruff”; Mistress Hibbens, 
on the other hand, is arrayed in a triple ruff. 

** A contemporary review of The Scarlet Letter by Dr. George B. Loring, Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Rev., III (1850), 484-500, claims that the book as a whole 
expounds the transcendental ethic. See also Frederic I. Carpenter, “Scarlet A 
Minus,” CE, V (Jan. 1944), 173-80. 
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side and the church. And the forest, though it is untrammeled 
by convention and conformity may also be a “ moral wilder- 
ness.” The complexity of Hawthorne’s symbolism is apparent 
as we follow Dimmesdale back to Boston. The pathway in 
the woods “ seemed wilder, more uncouth with its rude natural 
obstacles, and less trodden by the foot of man, than he remem- 
bered it on his outward journey.” On the one hand, he is 
closer to the freedom of individual growth, less hampered by 
the principles and prejudices of the social system; on the other, 
he is, as the chapter title indicates, “ the minister in a maze ”’— 
more deeply involved in a moral wilderness with its “ plashy 
places” and its “clinging underbrush.” Upon his return to 
the town he is stirred by the desire to kick over the traces, to 
affront the public opinion which has enslaved him, to acknowl- 
edge his companionship with the independent (and drunken) 
sailor. But the darker side of this revolution in his moral code 
appears with Mistress Hibbens, the ruff-adorned embodiment 
of evil, who recognizes “ a secret intimacy of connection ” with 
Dimmesdale. Yet, as a result of his forest experience, he writes 
an Election sermon which seems to be divinely inspired—a 
sermon which has “ special reference” to the New England 
which communities of mankind were “ planting in the wilder- 
ness.” Thus the theme of the sermon is closely related to the 
main problem of the book: how to make the proper adjust- 
ment between organic individual development and necessarily 
restrictive social control without destroying the integrity of the 
individual.’* Though the sermon ends with a hopeful prophecy 
of a “ high and glorious destiny,” it has an undertone of pathos 
because it is being preached by one crushed through his failure 
to make this adjustment. 

The contrast between the wild rose and the prison-door, the 
organic and the mechanical, also illumines the concluding chap- 
ters. The Puritans’ holiday has a “ sable tinge,” though “ the 
blackest shade of Puritanism” was to come with the next 
generation. No entertainment appealing to the imagination is 


** Cf. Shelley (Notes to Queen Mab): “The whole of human science is com- 
prised in one question; How can the advantages of intellect and civilization be 
reconciled with the liberty and pure pleasures of natural life?” And John Stuart 
Mill (On Liberty): “How to make the fitting adjustment between individual 
independence and social control? ” 
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permitted: “no rude shows of the theatrical kind; no minstrel, 
with his harp and legendary ballad, nor glee-man with an ape 
dancing to his music.” Demonstrations of physical force are 
more in keeping with this community: wrestling matches and 
“what attracted most interest of all—on the platform of the 
pillory .. . two masters of defence were commencing an exhibi- 
tion with the buckler and the broadsword. But, much to the 
disappointment of the crowd, this latter business was broken 
off by the interposition of the town beadle, who had no idea 
of permitting the majesty of the law to be violated by such an 
abuse of one of its consecrated places.’’ The ponderous sobriety 
of the community is further emphasized by a procession of the 
“men of rank and dignity.” First after the martial music 
comes the military, “clad in burnished steel”; next are the 
men of civil eminence, distinguished by their “ square cast of 
countenance ”; and next in order comes Dimmesdale, whose 
mind is busy marshalling its own procession of stately thoughts. 

This sombre holiday scene is “ enlivened ” by the diversity of 
hue which the few untrammeled individuals provide. Pearl, 
decked out in airy gayety, the Indians in their savage finery, 
the sailors with their palm-leaf hats, and above all, the sea- 
captain, whose showy attire nevertheless has an organic unity 
of its own—these are the representatives of individual freedom. 
Their colors, like those of Pearl’s costume and the embroidered 
letter on Hester’s bosom are crimson and gold.** Hester, appro- 
priately dressed as usual in gray, belongs to neither world and 
stands in “a small vacant area.” 

It is only after Dimmesdale has delivered the Election 
Sermon that he at last finds courage enough to break away 
from the mechanical procession, thus freeing himself from both 
Chillingworth and Bellingham. He joins Hester on the scaf- 
fold—a weak individual crushed into an unnatural conformity 
by the iron fetters of a Puritan society, escaping only through 
confession and death. Hawthorne’s failure to resolve the con- 
flict between individual and society and his hurried disposal of 
Pearl emphasize the complexity which we have already ob- 


15 Cf. “ Main Street ”: “ These scenes, you think, are all too sombre. So, indeed, 
they are; but the blame must rest on the sombre spirit of our forefathers, who 
wove their web of life with hardly a single thread of rose-color or gold .. .” 


(III, 471) 
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served in the crucial forest scene. He saw that if society is 
considered atomistically as a collection of self-centered indi- 
viduals the antagonism between legal restraints and individual 
liberty is irreconcilable. Only in a civilized organization of so- 
cially-inclined individuals—the Christian brotherhood of man— 
is self-realization of the highest kind possible. But since for 
Hawthorne full self-realization involves both good and evil, 
this sociological implication rests upon his deeper moral con- 
viction that the evil in the world stems from man’s own nature, 
upon “ that Calvinistic sense of Innate Depravity and Original 
Sin” which so forcibly impressed Melville. In The Scarlet 
Letter the organic idea serves to complement and intensify 
Hawthorne’s tragic perception of the entangled good and evil 
in human life. 

We may pause at this point to notice, with Austin Warren, 
that critics of Hawthorne, and particularly of The Scarlet 
Letter, have generally divided into two camps: “he was, we 
are told, the defender of Puritanism; its opponent and satirist; 
a Transcendentalist; the adversary of the movement; a believer; 
a skeptic; a democrat; an aristocrat; a moralist of New England 
rigor and even prudery; a prophet (albeit perhaps unaware) 
of the Freudian gospel; a romantic, imbued with belief in the 
essential rightness of human instincts and faith in the masses; 
a Christian and realist with suspicion of reform and no credence 
of ‘ progress.’””° This sharp division among critics, with each 
side able to amass a considerable body of evidence, obviously 
derives from Hawthorne’s complex artistic vision in which 
contrasting aspects of life emerge as essential elements of a 
thorough grasp of it. In short, we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion not unlike that of the physicists in the 1920’s who were 
confronted by two convincing sets of experiments, one proving 
that light is made up of particles and electrons of waves, the 
other proving that light is a wave phenomenon and that elec- 
trons are assembled particles. The solution to their dilemma 
came through the concept of Complementarity, a mode of de- 
scription in which contrasting aspects of nature are seen as 
equally essential to a full understanding of it. Thus the par- 
ticle and wave aspects of light and electrons are equally essen- 


7° Warren, Hawthorne: Representative Selections (N. Y., 1934), v. 
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tial, though complementary aspects of these phenomena. This 
concept of Complementarity which has been so strikingly 
helpful in quantum physics may have, as William G. Pollard 
has suggested, fruitful implications for other fields, including 
literary history and criticism.’’ It seems particularly applicable 
(as an attitude, not a formula) to an interpretation of Haw- 
thorne’s fiction, with its fundamentally interdependent relation- 
ships between head and heart, organic and mechanical, Roman- 
tic and Puritan, good and evil, harmony and disintegration. 
Instead of minimizing or discrediting one or the other of these 
aspects in an attempt to gain a factitious unity, we should, it 
seems clear, explore the richness provided by his complemen- 
tary modes of describing and appreciating life—each essential 
but, at the same time, standing in bold contrast with each 
other. This is, of course, a long-term aim, and the present 
essay, limited as it is to Hawthorne’s organicism, can only 
point toward such a balanced interpretation. 

Certainly a review of Hawthorne’s other fictions does point 
to the need of such an interpretation. Thus Hawthorne’s 
understanding of Puritan society as mechanical is further 
emphasized in the early pages of The House of the Seven 
Gables. The Puritan soldier and magistrate, Colonel Pyncheon, 
is endowed with common sense “ as massive and hard as blocks 
of granite, fastened together by stern rigidity of purpose, as 
with iron clamps” (III, 22). It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the great house he erects bears a strong resemblance to 
Governor Bellingham’s mansion. Its exterior is stucco “ orna- 
mented with quaint figures, conceived in the grotesqueness of a 
Gothic fancy, drawn or stamped in the glittering plaster, com- 
posed of lime, pebbles, and bits of glass. ... Carved globes 
of wood were affixed under the jutting stories. Little spiral 
rods of iron beautified each of the seven peaks ” (III, 24-25) . 
Like Peter Hovenden, Colonel Pyncheon wants no nonsense 
about time and hence has a sun dial put up on one of the 
gables. Emphasizing the mechanical heterogeneity of the house 
is the pile of “ scattered shavings, chips, shingles, and broken 
halves of bricks; these together with the lately-turned earth 
on which the grass had not begun to grow, contributed to the 


*7“ New Concepts for the Social Sciences Suggested by Modern Physics,” Assoc. 
of American Colleges Bull.. XXXVIII (May 1952), 234-245. 
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impression of strangeness and novelty proper to a house that 
had yet its place to make among men’s daily interests.” Here, 
too, as in the procession at the close of The Scarlet Letter, due 
attention is paid to the rank and degree of the guests who 
attend the house-warming. 

Hawthorne’s constant comparison of two worlds, the con- 
temporary scene and the Puritan past, points up his desire to 
illuminate his present by evoking its history. He saw that in 
America the struggle between organic and mechanical was, as 
R. P. Adams has phrased it, “ aggravated . . . by the relatively 
long persistence of Puritan and Fundamentalist theology, by 
the overwhelming predominance of middle-class commercial 
interests, and more recently by the tremendous growth of 
technological skill and industrial power.” *® The mechanism 
of the iron-hearted Puritan is reincarnate in Jaffrey Pyncheon, 
the nineteenth-century man of measured merriment. A saga- 
cious man of commerce, whose hallmarks are his gold-headed 
cane and his “undeviatingly accurate chronometer,” he is 
rightly considered by both Clifford, the lover of the beautiful, 
and Holgrave, the restless young liberal, as their implacable 
enemy. Once again, however, we must balance this antithesis 
by recognizing that these devotees of organic development 
are by no means glorified. Both show signs of that pride 
which to Hawthorne and the Puritans was the greatest of sins. 
Clifford is a selfish hedonist whose unrestrained sensibility cuts 
him off from the great center of humanity, and Holgrave, 
though he retains his integrity, is “too calm and cool an 
observer ” before his marriage to Phoebe. Like Carlyle, Haw- 
thorne recognized that “ Undue cultivation of the inward or 
Dynamical province leads to idle, visionary, impracticable 
courses, and, especially in rude eras, to Superstition and Fana- 
ticism. ... Undue cultivation of the outward, again, though 
less immediately prejudicial, and even for the time produc- 
tive of many palpable benefits, must, in the long-run, by de- 
stroying Moral Force, which is the parent of all other Force, 
prove not less certainly, and perhaps still more hopelessly, 
pernicious.” ** Both writers were agreed that gradual progress 


18 Adams, p. 432. 


7°“ Signs of the Times,” in Works, Centenary Edition, ed. H. D. Trail (London, 
1897-1901), X XVII, 73. 
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would come only through a civilization in which the organic 
and the mechanical were properly coordinated. 

In The House of the Seven Gables, to be sure, Hawthorne 
is mainly interested in another aspect of the organic principle. 
not as dramatic as the organic-mechanical conflict but in- 
dicative of his relation to nineteenth-century thought. Though 
the house when first erected typified the mechanical Colonel 
Pyncheon, it develops through the years until by Hepzibah’s 
time it is like a great human heart. Hawthorne typically por- 
trays this humanization by making the house become almost 
organic. The Pyncheon Elm “sweeps the whole black roof 
with its pendent foliage,” seeming to make the house “ part of 
nature.” In the yard and “especially in the angles of the 
building” can be seen “an enormous fertility of burdocks ” 
with leaves two or three feet long. Green moss has gathered 
over the window and on the roof; flower shrubs (Alice’s Posies) 
appear in the nook between two of the gables (III, 43-44). 
This history of the house is thus one of development and sug- 
gests the central problem of the book—a problem which, using 
the term in the mid-nineteenth-century sense, we may define 
as one of evolution. The theme as explicitly stated is “ that 
the weaknesses and defects, the bad passions, the mean tenden- 
cies, and the moral diseases which lead to crime are handed 
down from one generation to another” (III, 147). In short, 
Hawthorne is here concerned with what in modern terms would 
be called the ontogenetic problem—the quite apparent but 
none the less mysterious relationship between progenitor and 
offspring. And, like all of his contemporaries including Charles 
Darwin, he shared the assumption, stated most emphatically 
by LaMarck, that some acquired characteristics are inherited.” 

Hawthorne’s interest in heredity, environment, and develop- 
ment is revealed in the terms used to describe the Pyncheons. 
The old Colonel is called “the progenitor ”; his offspring are 
“ specimens of the breed ”; Phoebe is “ one little offshoot ” that 
has acquired variety and hence new vitality. Decrepit Hep- 








°°T have been unable to ascertain whether Hawthorne read Robert Chambers’ 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, which was published in 1844 and 
ran through nine large editions by 1853. He could hardly have missed the heated 
controversy which the book aroused and may well have seen one of the reviews of 
it which appeared in the Edinburgh Review, the North American Review, and the 
Westminster Review. 
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zibah and Clifford are paralleled by “a few species of antique 
and hereditary flowers, in no very flourishing condition ” and 
more notably, of course, by the chickens—“ pure specimens of 
a breed which had been transmitted down as an heirloom in 
the Pyncheon family.” Like Hepzibah, the chickens have de- 
generated because they have been kept too pure a species. 
“These feathered people had existed too long in their distinct 
variety; a fact of which the present representatives, judging 
by their lugubrious deportment, seemed to be aware.” Finally, 
there is the Pyncheon Elm, the family tree, one branch of 
which typifies Jaffrey Pyncheon and is transmuted to bright 
gold after his death (III, 77, 337) . 

While the bulk of the book is built around the moral aspects 
of this scientifically-outmoded thesis (one reason, perhaps, for 
its comparative lack of appeal today), Hawthorne has flashes 
of insight into American society which suggest that he was 
not unaware of other factors in the evolutionary process. Dur- 
ing his memorable portrait of Hepzibah he anticipates Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s chief imagery of drift, fluctuation, and submer- 
sion: “ In this republican country, amid the fluctuating waves 
of our social life, somebody is always at the drowning point ... 
with us, rank is the grosser substance of wealth and a splendid 
establishment.” Hepzibah is introduced to us at the moment 
“‘ when the patrician lady is to be transformed into the plebeian 
woman.... She must earn her own food, or starve ” (III, 55). 
Her situation thus is in perfect accord with the modern evolu- 
tionary doctrine that extinction is caused by a change in the 
organism-environment integration which requires the organisms 
to make an adaptive change—a change they are unable to 
make. As George Gaylord Simpson puts it, “ when a group is 
already waning and approaching the danger of extinction, its 
local interbreeding populations eventually fall below the size 
where random, inadaptive mutations are regularly eliminated 
without becoming fixed in an undue proportion of the popula- 
tion. This, with accompanying excessive inbreeding also likely 
in such a situation, may tend to produce bizarre, sickly, or 
generally inadaptive forms.*? Hepzibah Pyncheon, like her 
chickens, is such a bizarre and inadaptive form. 


** George G. Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution (New Haven, 1949), p. 204. 
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I am not, of course, trying to make out The House of the 
Seven Gables to be a pre-Darwinian evolutionary tract. Haw- 
thorne’s version of the problem of heredity is strongly colored 
by the doctrine of the Fall, and the book takes on a gloomy 
aspect which is only partially relieved by the somewhat forced 
sunshine of the ending. The Pyncheon mansion, like the human 
heart, is infested with the germ of evil from generations of 
forefathers going back to Adam. And though Hawthorne allows 
Phoebe and Holgrave to escape, the chief protagonists in the 
drama are tragically predestined to be cursed by this ancestral 
sin. It is not likely, however, that we will overlook Haw- 
thorne’s tragic sense; this aspect of his writing has been empha- 
sized (and rightly) by many critics. What we are apt to over- 
look is the complementary aspect of his work—the fact that 
many of his recurrent ethical themes and his methods of de- 
veloping them were suggested by the central concept of Ro- 
manticism, the unity of organic nature. 

In order to achieve a point of view which would manifest 
this unity, the Romanticists had to synthesize two great 
dualisms: the dichotomy between matter and spirit, between 
the conscious and the unconscious; and the gap between vari- 
ous realms of nature, particularly between animal and man. 
Bronson Alcott thought that the gulf between mind and matter 
could be bridged by spiritualizimg matter. “The study of 
organs and functions,” he wrote in his journal, “ will, I appre- 
hend, become but another view of the Spirit’s activity in body. 
Physiology is none other than the study of Spirit incarnate. 
We must wed the science of physiology and psychology, and 
from these shall spring the Divine Idea. .. .”?* Hawthorne 
(who found Alcott’s company depressingly dull) doubtless con- 
sidered the “ Divine Idea” as “ vapors piled on vapors ”; yet 
the common intellectual bond which the organic principle 
furnished between the two men is startlingly clear in Alcott’s 
later notation: “ We want a pathology and diagnosis of sin 
as well as of physical disease. Physiology and psychology are 


22 The Journals of Bronson Alcott, ed. Odell Shepard (Boston, 1938), p. 77. 
Cf. the similar need stated by the German physician Carl A. Eschenmayer, Psy- 
chologie in drei Te‘len (Stuttgart, 1817), p. 17, quoted by Aesch, p. 162: the 
author “felt called upon . . . to devote his attention especially to the gap which 
has separated for so long psychology from physiology.” 
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one—-polar effects of the Soul. And each has its therapeutics. 
Health: Ioliness—Disease: Sin.” * This might well have 
been an observation in Hawthorne’s own notebooks; in fact, 
the creator of Chillingworth and Dimmesdale did, in 1842, cite 
the need for “ A physician for the cure of moral diseases.” 


The most sensational efforts of the time to unite mind and 
matter went to the opposite pole from Alcott’s view. These 
were the activities of the mesmerists, who, in Hawthorne’s 
opinion, completely materialized the spiritual. “ What delu- 
sion,” he wrote Sophia, “can be more lamentable and mis- 
chievous, than to mistake the physical and material for the 
spiritual?” His artistic embodiment of this idea is Professor 
Westervelt, whose flashing false teeth indicate that he is “a 
moral and physical humbug.” He is pictured as being “ alto- 
gether earthy, worldly, made for time and its gross objects, and 
incapable—except by a sort of dim reflection caught from other 
minds—of so much as one spiritual idea” (V, 592). We should 
recall, however, that Westervelt’s victim, the Veiled Lady, is 
introduced in the opening paragraph of The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, and much of the book is devoted to the question of 
matter and spirit. Hawthorne’s distrust of animal magnetism 
should not blind us to his interest in it as one abortive phase 
of the endeavor to wed mind and matter. 


His own efforts to achieve this union we have already par- 
tially considered in connection with his use of the Pygmalion 
legend. Like Schelling, Coleridge, and numerous other Ro- 
manticists, Hawthorne felt that effective synthesis of the ideal 
and material could be achieved only through art. The artist 
discovers his own ideas only as he works in the materials of 
his art form; the materials, in turn, are spiritualized and given 
life. The artist, therefore, is like the mirror in being a kind of 
“doorway into the spiritual world.” ?* Hence Hawthorne’s 
insistence upon the inherent qualities of his own art form, 
the romance; his definition of it as “ having more to do with 


8 Alcott, Journals, p. 123. 

*4For a discussion of the mirror imagery in relation to artistic imagination, 
see Matthiessen, 258-261; Malcolm Cowley, “ Hawthorne in the Looking-Glass,” 
Sewanee Rev., VI (Oct.-Dec. 1948), 545-563; Mary E. Dichmann, “ Hawthorne’s 
‘Prophetic Pictures,” AL, XXIII (May 1951), 199-191; and my “ Hawthorne 
and the Concept of Sympathy,” PMLA, LXVIII (March, 1953), 138-149. 
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the clouds overhead than with any portion of the actual soil ”; 
and his patient indignation with those who persisted in reading 
his work as unimaginative chronicle. 

The apparently different realms of vegetable, animal, and 
man also posed a vexing problem to those who were attempting 
to find a point of view from which all life could be regarded as 
homogeneous. In its scientific form this came to be known as 
the philogenetic problem, the need for establishing a definite 
interconnection between entire species. But, as historians of 
German Romanticism have long recognized, the biological quest 
was simply part of the total Romantic endeavor to integrate 
man into the natural order, “ to open up paths of communica- 
tion with the realm of animals so that these would no longer 
have to shun man but could live in harmony with him, their 
elder brother and more mature friend.” * It is this effort to 
break man’s isolation, to bridge the gap between him and the 
animals, which is the ideological source of The Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne sees the Faun of Praxiteles as “a poet’s reminis- 
cence of a period when man’s affinity with nature was more 
strict, and his fellowship with everything more intimate and 
dear ” (VI, 25). And Donatello, the living image of the Faun, 
provides a poetic solution to the philogenetic quest. “‘ Nature 
needed, and still needs, this beautiful creature,’ ” says Kenyon; 
“* standing betwixt man and animal, sympathizing with each, 
comprehending the speech of either race, and interpreting the 
whole existence of one to the other’” (VI, 27). 


To Hawthorne, characteristically, Donatello becomes an 
emblem of a moral problem and his history a mythic restate- 
ment of the Fall of Man. Whether his loss of animal innocence 
and his resultant humanization can be considered fortunate is 
a riddle which Hawthorne poses but does not solve.” This con- 
ception we mark as characteristic of Hawthorne; yet Emerson’s 
Journals provide surprisingly apt parallels. Emerson, to whom 
poetry seemed to “ consist in the pleasure of finding out a con- 
nection between a material image and a moral sentiment,” 
asked himself the central question of The Marble Faun in 1843: 
“ Are beast and plants degradations of man? or are these the 


25 Aesch, p. 53. 
26 See Fogle, “ Simplicity and Complexity in The Marble Faun,” cited above. 
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prophecies and preparations of Nature practising herself for her 
masterpiece in Man? Culminate we do not; but that point of 
imperfection we occupy—is it on the way up or down?” * 
The way up appealed more to Emerson, the “ fatal fall ” more 
to Hawthorne, but both were wrestling with the same problem. 

It is apparent, then, that although there were important 
differences between Hawthorne and the other American Ro- 
manticists, he shared with Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and 
Whitman a thorough commitment to the organic principle—a 
commitment which in his work, as in Melville’s, complemented 
and enriched a tragic sense of the ambiguous intertexture of 
good and evil in human life. The more sombre elements of 
experience were those which customarily affected Hawthorne’s 
sensibility and set him apart from the Brook Farmers. But in 
our conventional and somewhat too drastic statement of the 
antithesis between Hawthorne and the Emerson group, we 
have, as I hope to have shown in this brief survey, overlooked 
his fundamental bond with Romanticism; the belief which he 
jotted down in his notebook in 1837 that “ Nature works from 
the innermost germ.” 


Texas Technological College 


*T Journals, VI, 435. 
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